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Washington, D. C, April 19, 1893 — 11 o'clock A. M. 

The Convention was called to order by Hon. George M. 
Woodruff, of Connecticut, of the Committee appointed to call 
the Convention. 

Mr. Woodruff. Gentlemen, the hour for which this meeting 
was called has arrived, and it becomes us who are engaged in 
the regulation of railroads to be as prompt as we expect those 
to be who are engaged in their operation. It was expected 
until this morning that Mr. Jervey, who was Chairman of the 
Committee to call the Convention, would open the session and 
give a promised address; and all of us who have had the 
pleasure of meeting with him in past sessions, and, I might say, 
the pleasure also of sitting under him as the presiding officer 
last year, will regret exceedingly that we have to lose both the 
interest and profit that we should have had if we had listened 
to that address. 

So far as calling you to order is concerned, it is a duty which, 
devolving on me as second in control, is easily performed. So 
far as the address is concerned, you must excuse me from that 
duty; but, in glancing back over the four years since we first met 
here, there are some matters that present themselves to us that 
we cannot overlook. We all remember that at that time the 
work of the Interstate Commerce Commission itself had hardlv 
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passed the experimental stage. Now it has vindicated its right 
to live At that time man}' were questioning both the right and 
advantage of State and National regulation. I think that senti- 
ment has universally passed away, and the law, under which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was organized, has, notably in 
the past year, received amendments which will greatly increase its 
efficiency, and we may ourselves feel that we have contributed 
something to bring about that result. At that time, also, as 
you know, there was absolutely no uniformity in the mode of 
railroad accounting and no uniform plan or period covered in 
making reports. We will all agree that the basis for intelligent 
action is this uniform system of accounting, and, unless we can 
have both uniformity in time and in manner, we have nothing 
of value on which to rely. Now, I believe the form adopted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as amended by us in our 
meetings, has become practically universal, and also that the 
time covered by the railroad companies, in making their reports, 
has very largely, although not so universally, been made to con- 
form to the time covered in this form. 

I think, however, that we may say the crowning glory of 
our work up to this time has been the passage at the last ses- 
sion of Congress of the Act in regard to safety appliances. The 
work of our State commissions varies in importance in different 
parts of the country, and certain departments are made more 
conspicuous in some sections. Regulation of rates is the promi- 
nent work in some portions, while police regulations more 
engross others, but whatever our special duties, we all agree 
that this Act, to which I have referred, is the most important one 
which we have secured by our action. And while so many 
gentlemen are entitled to praise for their services herein, begin- 
ning with our old friend Mr. Coffin, no one will begrudge the 
praise that has been given our Secretary for his untiring efforts, 
which only ceased with the passage of the Act ; and you will be 
glad to know that the Legislature of his native State has so 
appreciated his services as to pass resolutions of thanks to him, 
an honor which, if I am not mistaken, has not before been con- 
ferred, except in some half dozen instances, in the history of 

r 

the State of Massachusetts. 
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Although we have done much, the work to be accomplished 
is still more ; the topics proposed for our consideration at this 
tithe alone would be ample to occupy our time and engage our 
best services and efforts for some days, and there may be 
other topics suggested. I feel confident that the same care 
and wisdom in their consideration and the same judicious admix- 
ture of progress and conservatism which has marked our past 
action, will characterize this meeting. Then what we do will 
prove an aid to wise legislation, both in our own States and by 
the National Congress. And in that way, too, we shall aid in 
securing ^n approach, at least, to that perfection in railroad regu 
lation, which may be said, possibly, to be the goal of our ambi- 
tion. I am sure, if I may be allowed to quote the words, that we 
will all agree to the idea expressed in the closing sentence of 
the communication which Judge Cooley so kindly sent us at our 
last meeting, in which he says, ** that the more perfect is rail- 
road regulation, the less we shall hear of transportation by rail 
being made a government function; the general Government 
making purchase of all the roads and entering upon a course 
which will lead, we know not where or into what disasters." 

I will ask the Secretary to read the call for the meeting and 
then call the roll of members. 

The Secretary read the call as follows : 

CALL FOR XATIOXAL COXVENTIOX OF RAILROAD 

COMMISSIOX£RS. 

At the Fourth Annual Convention of Railroad Commissioners, held at 
Washington, D. C, on the 13th and 14th days of April, 1892, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, of which the Chair- 
man of this Convention shall be Chairman, to call the next Convention, 
and that the call shall be made for the third Wednesday in April of 1893, 
at Washington, and that the present Secretary of the Convention act as Sec- 
retary of this Committee, and of all committees, appointed to report to the 
next Convention. 

And the undersigned were appointed a committee to call the next Con- 
vention. Now, therefore, in pursuance of said resolution, the Fifth Annual 
Convention of Railroad Commissioners is hereby called at the office of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, No. 1317 F street, Sun Building, in the 
Qity of Washington, on the 19th day of April, 1893, at 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon of that da v. 

The Railroad Commissioners of all States and State officers charged with 
any duty in the supervision of railroads or railroad interests are respect- 
fully requested to attend. The Association of American Railway Account- 
ing Officers is also invited to meet with the Commissioners, or to send dele- 
gates to the Convention, for the discussion of such questions of special 
interest to their association as may arise at the meeting. 

At the last Convention committees were appointed on the following 
subjects and directed to report to the next Convention : 

I. REASONABLE RATES. 

II. CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IN REGARD TO SAFETY APPLIANCES. 

III. AMENDMENT OF THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 

IV. UNIFORMITY IN RAILWAY ACCOUNTS. 

The following additional topics are suggested for consideration at the 
coming meeting : 

V. UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION OF FREIGHTS. 
VI. POOLING OF FREIGHTS AND DIVISION OF EARNINGS. 
VII. ABUSES CAUSED BY USE OF SHIPPERS' CARS IN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 
VIII. HARMONY IN RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
IX. TERRITORIAL ASSIGNMENT OF STATISTICS OF OPERATION. 
X. OVERCHARGES. 

Any other topics which members of the Convention desire to bring up 
for discussion should be notified to Edward A. Moseley, Secretary of this 
Committee, at Washington, D. C, before the day of meeting above named. 

Eugene P. Jervey, 

Chairman. 
George M. Woodruff, 

of Connecticut. 
Alfred C. Chapin, _ 

of New York. j- Commttiee. 

J. M. Buckley, 

of Washington, D. C. 
Henry R. Shorter, 

of Alabama. 

Edward A. MoselEy, Secretary. 
Washington, D. C, March 31, i8gj. 
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The Secretary then called the roll, and the following answered 
to their names: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

William R. Morrison. 
Wheelock G. Veazey. 
Martin A. Knapp. 
James W. McDill. 
Judson C. Clements. 

STATE RAILROAD COMMISSIONS. 

Connecticut — George M. Woodruff, William O. Seymour. 

Georgia — L. N. Trammell. 

Illinois — William S. Cantrell, C. F. Lape, Thomas Gahan, J. 
H. Yantis (secretary), J. H. Paddock (secretary). 

Iowa — Peter A. Dey, George W. Perkins. 

Maine — D. N. Mortland, B. F. Chadbourne. 

Massachusetts — John E. Sanford, Everett A. Stevens, William J. 
Dale, Jr. 

Michigan — Simeon R. Billings. 

Minnesota — Ira B. Mills, George L. Becker, A. K. Teisberg 
(secretary). 

Missouri — T. J. Hennessey, James Cowgill. 

New Hatnpshire — T. Cogswill. 

North Carolina— 'i. W. Wilson, E. C. Beddingfield, H. C. Brown 
(secretary). 

North Dakota — Peter Cameron, Finlay Grant (secretary). 

(9/«^?— William Kirkby, E. H. Archer (chief clerk). 

Pennsylvania — I. B. Brown (deputy secretary of internal affairs). 

Rhode Island — E. L. Freeman. 

South Carolina — D*Arcy P. Duncan. 

Vermont — Samuel E. Pingree, Alfred E. Watson (clerk). 

Virginia — James C. Hill. 

Wisconsin — Thomas Thompson. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS. 

J. O. Clifford, Second Vice-President, 

Representing the Executive Committee. 

M. Riebenack, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carlton Hillyer, Augusta, Ga. 
C. I. Sturgis, Chicago, 111. 
M. C. Healion, St. Paul, Minn. 
S. Little, New York. 

Mr. Woodruff. The first business, gentlemen, is the appoint- 
ment of a Chairman. Will you please make nominations. 

Mr. Hill, of Virginia. I nominate for Chairman of this meet- 
ing Hon. George M. Woodruff, of Connecticut. The motion 
was agreed to. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I thank you for your kindness, 
and I accept, relying on the same indulgence to myself which 
has always been extended to my predecessors in this office, and, 
like them, I shall endeavor to discharge the duties of the office 
with a view to our proceeding in a friendly and reasonably 
orderly manner, rather than according to strictlj' parliamentary 
rules. 

We should now elect a Vice -Chairman. 

Mr. Freeman, of Rhode Island. I nominate Mr. W. S. Can- 
trell, of Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman. We should now elect the Secretaries. 

Mr. Brown, of North Carolina. I nominate Mr. Edward A. 
Moseley as Secretary and Mr. Martin S. Decker as Assistant 
Secretary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman. It has usuall} been customary to appoint a 
committee on order of business. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Paddock, of Illinois. I move that the Chairman appoint a 
Committee of five on Order of Business. 

The motioii was agreed to. 
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The Chairman. I will name as a Committee on Order of 
Business: 

David N. Mortland, of Maine. 
George L. Becker, of Minnesjota. 
T. J. Hennessey, of Missouri. 
I. B. Brown, of Pennsylvania. 
Peter Cameron, of North Dakota. 

The gentlemen will find the room at our right at their disposal 
if they will be kind enough to retire. 

At this point a short recess was taken for the purpose of 
allowing the Committee on Order of Business to meet and report. 

At the expiration of the recess the Convention reassembled. 

EEFOET OF COMMITTEE OX OEDEE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. M0RT1.AND, of Maine. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Order of Business has considered the matters for discussion at 
this Convention and beg to report that the first four subjects 
mentioned in the call be taken as the business of the Convention 
for the time being, in the order in which they are given; 
that the report on reasonable rates be made this morning, and that 
after the report a recess be taken until such time as the Con- 
vention may determine. 

The Chairman. You have heard the report of the committee, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Freeman, of Rhode Island. I move that it be adopted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman. Is the Committee on Reasonable Rates pre- 
pared to report? 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. Yes, sir. The report, Mr. Chairman, is 
as follows: 
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EEFOET OF COMMITTEE OX EEASONABLE EATES. 

» 

The committees ou reasonable rates appointed by this conven- 
tion made in the years 1891 and 1892 very full, clear and able 
reports. They discussed, after the fullest research and exami- 
nation of authorities and decisions upon the subject, the power of 
the legislature to fix a standard of reasonable rates and the right 
to delegate that authority to commissioners. They proved that 
fixing the standard of rates is an administrative, not a judicial 
act. They admit, however, that in the exercise of this legisla- 
tive control, there is a limit that may not be passed, " the power 
to regulate must not be exercised to confiscate the property." 
Railway companies may not be prevented from earning enough 
money to pay operating expenses, maintenance of the property 
and equipment, and sufficient to meet their liabilities as common 
carriers. The reports seem to make no distinction between the 
rights of the bondholder and the stockholder and assume that their 
claims for consideration are upon the same basis. They criti- 
cise the rule laid down by Judge Brewer, ''that compensation or 
reward implies three things. First. Payment of cost of service. 
Second. Interest on bonded indebtedness. Third. Some divi- 
dend to the stockholder." They state that the mileage rule for 
rates has been tried, but evidently conclude that it would be 
impracticable in this country of long-distance hauls. Having 
demonstrated who is empowered to determine the reasonable- 
ness of rates, the next question arises, what elements should be 
considered? The answer is, *'that this problem remains to be 
worked out on lines fair alike to private capital and the public 
welfare," practically, the answer is blank, and the reasonable 
rate which everybody concedes to be the proper standard, each 
interest seeks to determine from its own standpoint. 

The reports hold that regulation is not only a right, but a 
public duty. The local shipper should be protected from contri- 
buting to pay losses on competitive business; his claims are the 
stronger because he is not in position to make rates for himself. 
He must deal with the railroad and must pay the rates on the 
tariflf sheets, he can deal with no one else. Our sense of justice 
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is shocked with the idea that one party to a contract shall fix 
everything, and the other must submit without the possibility 
of appeal. The great evil of railroad rates is discrimination; 
stop this and you have accomplished more than has ever yet 
been done. Special rates to individuals, localities, and lines of 
business, have built up and destroyed industries, enriched or 
bankrupted individuals, firms and corporations. This should 
be prevented and the power lodged somewhere to fully bring 
to light all transactions and prescribe the remedy for all dis- 
criminations. We agree with the reports that commissions are 
probably the most accessible means for accomplishing this, with 
such powers added as may enable them to detect and prevent 
unjust discrimination. IJ is not here claimed that the railway 
companies voluntarily make these preferences with the intent 
to subvert one interest or build up another; they are frequently 
the party yielding to an almost irresistible pressure. 

An illustration of what may, and often does, happen will make 
the situation clearer. At a time when there is no special demand 
for cars, and business generally is light, a commission firm in 
Chicago, Toledo or New York may have in transit to, or in 
store at, Kansas City, a large amount of grain. They go to the 
six or seven railways centering there and offer for shipment 
within a limited time, ^ve hundred or perhaps one thousand 
cars. They demand a concession of rates and usually get it 
from one of the seven. As a business proposition the railwaj^ 
company that takes the grain at reduced rates under the condi- 
tions of this large additional volume of freight, has made more 
money by this transaction than the other six that refuse it. This 
firm reaps the profit of the concession to the injury of its com- 
petitors that pay full rates ; they remain large shippers and the 
others are driven out of business. As the shipper is primarily 
the criminal in the transaction and the railway company acces- 
sory, both seem to be protected from giving testimony when 
this case is sought to be investigated. 

Mr. Nimmo, in his argument in favor of ** agreements as to 
the apportionment of competitive trafiic," says: ''The orderly 
and just administration of the railroad transportation interests of 
the country ought to be protected against the efforts of large 
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shippers and vicious commercial trusts and other combinations 
to induce unjustly discriminating rates in their own favor.'* 
*' Rates reasonably remunerative to the carriers, common to all 
shippers, and steadily maintained, are found to be infinitely better 
for the general good of the country, than much lower rates 
unjustly discriminating and widely fluctuating, which inevitably 
run to disorder.*' He further states that he is a firm believer in 
*' the doctrine which discards the idea of directing men how to 
go aright in the management of commercial and industrial affairs 
and claims that the exercise of governmental powers in such 
matters shall be confined as closely as possible to the prevention 
and punishment of wrongs." 

It cannot be too strongly impressed, upon the minds of those 
considering the subject of reasonable rates, that unjust dis- 
crimination does the public infinitely greater harm than too 
high rates where all shippers are treated alike, and that this is 
the evil of all others to be guarded against. 

Poor's Manual is quoted on the over-capitalization of railways 
and the report of Mr. Wood Davis, who has estimated the value 
of the railways of the United States at ^30,000 per mile (the 
inference is that they could be duplicated for that amount) and 
that between the years 1874 and 1888 that 80,572 miles of rail- 
. Avay have been built from fictitious capital, and the earnings 
from this 80,572 miles have been $2,422,588,455. These state- 
ments are somewhat startling and without fuller knowledge of 
the means by which the values of the railways are arrived at 
^e are at liberty to receive them with some hesitation. 

It is said that the general Government can borrow money at 
3 per cent; and, if so, the inv^estors in railroad stocks and secur- 
ities should be satisfied with an earning of from 3 to 5 per cent 
on the money actually invested. Had the general Government 
or the States in the incipiency of these highways guaranteed 5 
per cent, or even 4 per cent, on the cost, there would have been 
justice and propriety in limiting earnings to a low rate of 
interest on the cost. Instead of this the field was thrown open 
to competition, and without restrictions of any kind all were 
invited to enter. The capitalist who invested his money, if he 
succeeded in buildinij his road, increased by his investment the 
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value of property in the country, the cities and towns through 
which it passed and those benefited by the road received an 
increased income from their property long before he received 
any return from his investment. If the venture was a failure, 
which was not uncommon, he lost his capital and interest 
together. Why then, should he be confined to a low rate of 
interest on actual capital ? Why should he alone be debarred 
from the increase of values made by his enterprise ? The riiles 
of equity applied would seem to entitle him to some reward. 
In considering their earning capacity, the roads should have 
the advantage of the rise in value of their properties if this 
is or should be an element in fixing reasonable rates. 

Take as an illustration certain leading roads running west 
from Chicago, their terminals in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City could not be duplicated 
at any price. As compared with other and adjoining property 
they are probably worth not less than one hundred millions; they 
may not have originally cost more than one million. While 
others are receiving an income on the enhanced values of their 
properties should the owners of railway property alone be con- 
fined to a low rate of interest on actual cost? 

The New York Central and its connections, the Michigan 
Central and Lake Shore roads, form a line from Chicago to the 
seaboard with very light grades. It is possible that, owing to 
the grades and light curvature, this line could carry freight this 
distance cheaper than its competitors, which cross high mountain 
ranges and encounter heavy grades and curvature. Should not 
these properties be entitled to the benefits of their natural 
advantages? Again, the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio 
reach tide water by a much shorter distance than the New York 
Central, they run through a region where the coal supply is 
abundant and much cheaper ; it may be that these circumstances 
more than compensate for the difference in gradients. If this 
be true, should not these roads, irrespective of cost of construc- 
tion, have the advantage of these conditions ? 

No one at this day questions the right of the legislature. 
State or National, to fix a standard for reasonable rates, and 
require that rates shall not exceed this. Whoever is called 
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upon to perform this duty, and it is one that demands the 
gravest and most serious consideration and the most thorough 
independence, is confronted with a popular sentiment that the 
railways represent no great value ; that their stocks are watered ; 
that these great properties in their development, the public 
knows not how, have robbed thecommunities that support them. 
They forget that these same railways will carry a barrel of flour 
from Chicago to New York (a thousand miles) for a less sum 
than a drayman will haul this same barrel of flour from the 
warehouse to the consumer. 

It is claimed, and is probably true, that immense fortunes 
have been accumulated in the development of the railway sys- 
tems; the Vanderbilts and Jay Gould" are constantly harped 
upon. Cornelius Vanderbilt had accumulated a fortune of more 
than twenty millions before he ever bought a share of railway 
stock. His accumulations after that time were moderate as 
compared with this. His son and his grandsons in the thirty 
years that have followed have brought every railway property 
they have owned to the highest state of efficiency, and reduced 
the haulage of the same standard of goods to as low a rate as 
on any railway in the world. Mr. Gould's fortune was the result 
of speculation, and his accumulations were in the main the 
losses of less sagacious operators. Had he speculated in grain 
and produce his profits with the same sagacity would have been 
less only because the field was narrower. 

It has been repeated time and again that the cost of the prop- 
erty, the stock or bonds upon a road, the value, or the amount 
that it wot Id cost to reproduce the property, its grades and its 
curvature, its terminals and their cost, have no place and never 
had any consideration in making rates. The poorest road in 
the country which perchance has been allowed by the rate-mak- 
ing power a higher rate on its traffic than its more fortunate 
competitors, is not asking better rates for itself, but for. the 
higher class road. Competition is such that the better facilities of 
the better roads will naturally draw business from the poorer ones. 

The freight agent, when he sits down to figure a rate sheet, 
asks himself what rate will, with all the surroundings, ensure his 
road occupation, as near as possible, to its full capacity with a 
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margin of profit; he knows if too high, the traffic will not move 
or will go by other routes; if too low, the more he moves the 
worse he is off. He begins by comparison with what has been 
charged under like conditions and circumstances and ends by 
comparison. The State official to whom this delicate duty has 
been confided begins by comparison with what other localities 
are charged and other lines than those he deals with charge for 
similar service and usually settles down to practically some- 
thing that has been done somewhere else under similar circum- 
stances. His rates are generally the result of comparison. 
That the subject of rate -making has ever been mastered is not 
true, the best results have been reached by competition regu- 
lated by conditions like the long and short haul in the Interstate 
Commerce law. Our complex system of government gives the 
fixing ot a standard of reasonable rate^ an involved condition. 

A railroad may run through a dozen different States, and each 
of those States may have commissioners authorized to fix rates 
on any basis they may consider reasonable, the Interstate Com- 
merce-Commission might be authorized to fix rates on a basis of 
its own, and while perhaps neither is intended to be or is in 
itself oppressive, so many independent methods of reaching a 
reasonable rate might seriously afiect the earning capacity of 
the roads. The commissioners of one State might reduce 
local rates to a mere pittance, and if in the other eleven States 
no change was made, might justify their action by the assertion 
that the road, notwithstanding, had paid its interest and some 
returns on its stock. Localities should be strictly guarded from 
discrimination and some^method devised by which the railroad 
company that yields and the shipper that forces reduced rates 
be severely punished. Scheduling with false weights and under- 
billing should be treated as other crimes are. The scalper 
should be held to the strictest accountability and the railway 
company furnishing him tickets lower than sold to any indi- 
vidual, whether a single ticket or a thousand, should be punished 
by fine and the agent selling, by imprisonment. 

It is said thatjin the eleven farming States railwaj^- earnings 
have increased in eighteen years 175 per cent, while the value 
of the wheat and corn crops of these States have only increased 
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57 per cent, indicating that the railways are taking in the way 
of freights a constantly increasing proportion of the proceeds 
arising from the sale of farm products. Attention is also called 
to the fact that in these States railway revenue in 1870, when 
times were prosperous with farmers, was $12 for each unit of 
population as against $18 in 1888, an increase of fully 50 per 
cent in the per capita tax. It might be inferred from the above 
that in the eleven farming States the cost of transportation of 
agricultural products had, between the years 1870 and 1888 
increased 50 per cent; instead of this these charges have dimin- 
ished in a remarkable degree during these years. 

There is a limit to the number of bushels of grain that can be 
produced from an acre of ground, and if the railways in 1888 
were confined to the carriage of the produce of only the acres 
cultivated in 1870 the statement would have great force. 
That this is not the case and gives an exceedingly incorrect 
idea, we insert statistical tables of five railways running west 
from Chicago, giving the gross earnings of freight, the number 
of tons carried, the number of tons carried one mile and the 
rate per ton per mile for the years 1870 toii887 inclusive. These 
roads were selected as the committee had iif their possession 
statistics sworn to by the officers of the road and reliable. 
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GROSS EARNINGS FROM FREIGHT. 



Years. 



1870 
187 1 
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1873 
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6,421,369 

5. 137.152 
5,690,568 

5.384,230 
5,627.906 

5,750.497 

5,850,755 
8,884,226 

11,884,756 

14,002,335 
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16,128,964 
17,101,742 
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17.^99,718 
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$». 187,597 
7.700,809 

7.521,275 

8,614,260 

10,270,519 

9.549,430 

9,832,972 

9.005,279 

10,754,168 

10,637,367 

12,897,777 

14,414,151 
17.525,134 
16,894.352 
17,677,866 
16,917,393 
17,503,244 
19,208.436 
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3,587,002 
4,025.277 

4,213.37^ 
4, --97.982 
5,003,001 
5,292,412 
5.121,577 
4,708,146 

5,575.733 
6 929,9-6 

8,035, 165 
8,690,480 
9,687,097 

7,928,237 
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7,713.659 
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8,795,020 
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15,142,526 
6.086,713 
5,865,614 
6,063.364 
7,700.573 
5.490,995 
4,748,355 
4.555,406 
5,024,070 
5,099.156 
5.871.832 
5,875,649 
5,918,152 
8,664,9=9 

7,932,043 

8.145,920 
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9,034,863 
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$26,547,890 
27,207,051 
27,467,126 
33,732,324 
36,557.154 
34,526,022 

33,898,359 
33,731.281 

38,256.647 
40,167,826 
51,743,209 
c7,46o,89:> 
62.844,227 
69,367,063 
68,279,621 
69,444,567 
70,599.076 
72,913,692 



TONS OF FREIGHT CARRIED. 



Yeavs. 
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1,052,754 
1,382.575 
1,689,104 
2,221,744 

2,420,628 

2,396.933 
2,892,614 

3,249,625 
3,975,010 
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6,639,186 
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7,645.701 

7.525,997 
8,431.808 
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1.522,753 

1,463,155 
1,697,826 

1,791.564 
1.735.535 
1,832,527 
1,765.801 
1.687,057 

r.955.699 
2.559.734 
3,260,363 

4,276,088 

5.127.767 
5,661,667 
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6,482,869 
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2,222,978 
2,298.170 
2,510,016 

2,958.390 
3.591.090 
3,153,315 
3.471,927 
3,413,398 
3,971,261 
4,265,937 

5,574,635 

6.662,112 
8,190,8^3 
7,874,66- 

8,453.994 
8,235,127 

8,494,239 
9,737,312 
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1.014,348 
1,286,906 
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1,640,000 
1,^^1,409 
1 768,118 
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2.966,763 
3.276,260 
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3,87^.605 
4,iS\i09 
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1,831.944 
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2.057,360 
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2,016,424 
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2,067,832 
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2,702,582 
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7,279,147 
7,890,189 
8,950,615 

10, > 16,024. 

11,216,571 
11,116,926 
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21,14.^,519 
24,801,043 
26,329,0.8 

28,175,483 
28,975,234 
30,615,679 
32.345.961 

36,.S54,932 
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The gross earnings for 1870 were ,-.,. 126,547,890 

The gross eaniings for 1887 were 71.913,691 

Or an increase of 274.27 per cent.. 

The number of tons of freight carried in 1870 7,739,147 

The number of tons of freight carried in 1887 36.354,932 

Or an increase of 47[.66-per cent. 
The number of tousof freight carried oue mile iu 1870 was... 1,089,678,291 
The number of tons of freight carried one mile in 1887 was... 7,223,093,937 

Or an increase of 662.87 per cent. 
The rate per tou per mile iu 1S70 was 2.423 cents. 
The rate per Ion per mile in 1SS7 was Loiijcents. 

Or a decrease iu the rate per ton per mile in the aggregate of business 
of these roads of 58. aS per cent. 



It is not claimed that this increase of tonnage and decrease 
of rates will apply to all the lines of the agricultural States, 
but it is probably not an unfair statement of the condition of 
the business of the trunk lines of the country during these years. 
There is no special merit claimed for the roads in this decrease ; 
it is the result of circumstances over which they can exercise 
but little control, ihe rivalry of competing lines, competition 
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by water-ways and the extreme low prices of produce that, if 
moved at all, must be at very low rates. There are other elements 
entering into this, not the least of these being during this period 
the general substitution of steel for iron rail, the perfection of 
tracks, the rarity of accidents and the increased tonnage of cars. 

In 1870 the limit of load in a freight car was ten tons, and 
the railway officers attempted and often did collect higher rates 
in the nature of penalties on the excess. In 1888 a large pro'- 
portion of the cars used in general traffic carried twenty tons, 
and many were being built with a capacity of thirty tons. To 
these improvements forced upon the railway companies by the 
demand for low rates are due the conditions above stated. It 
was recognized that if the freight of the country was carried by 
rail, some means must be provided to affi^rd lower rates than 
had yet been given. The Erie Canal, from 1850 to i860, earned 
in tolls from three to five millions annually, subjected to the 
free competition of the railways after their full development as 
carriers of freight ; it has long since been unable to earn money 
enough to make its own repairs, and now, instead of being a 
source of revenue, is made a free highway and supported by the 
State. This does not indicate that railway rates in the State of 
New York are specially oppressive. 

It has been said that these corporations, '* having in their 
hands the commerce of the country, are at will able to build it 
up or impoverish, and are a source of danger to the prosperity of 
the Republic, that the State must control the railways, or the 
railways will control the State." The experience of the past 
does not indicate any immediate danger from this source. Our 
federal, State, county, city and town authorities are in the habit 
of asserting themselves; they do riot seem to lack power and 
never hesitate to act when the emergency arises. But recently 
the corporate authorities of the city of Chicago, by a simple 
ordinance, required the railroads to expend, in elevating their 
grades within the limits of the city, an amount estimated at 
$200,000,000. This is understood to be the estimate on which 
those who passed the ordinance based their action. It is pos- 
sible that a burden of like character may be imposed by the 
council of any city through which the railways run. It is not 
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the habit of the American people to allow their rights to be 
infringed, and the larger and more powerful the corporations 
the more solidly we find them arrayed against their influence. 
Whenever public opinion is aroused by the thought that the 
country is being managed by corporations for their own pur- 
poses and against public interest, the action is prompt, fearless 
and decisive, not always just, but asserting itself in no measured 
tones. 

There is a great deal of force in the position that when there 
are two parties to a contract and one is empowered to make 
terms, and the other, by reason of his unfortunate situation, is 
unable to deal with anyone else, that strict justice is rarely 
meted out. It is true that the theory on which the railroads in 
the United States have been built was that competition would 
regulate and furnish all reasonable rates. This it has done at 
competitive points generally, often at the expense of the local 
shipper. For this situation we see no relief except from legis- 
lative action direct or through railroad commissions. The latter 
in some of the States are authorized to fix a standard above 
which rates may not be made. While this may be a wise solu- 
tion of the difficulty, it is a serious question whether the rate- 
making power should not fix a standard below which rates may 
not go. This action would tend to preserve uniformity, to pro- 
tect the weaker lines, keep them from bankruptcy or from being 
absorbed by the stronger. 

The law of the carrier requires him to perform the service for 
a reasonable rate. The railroad freight agent, the shipper, the 
granger, the politician and the legislator all agree that rates 
should be reasonable; this is all they seek and all they ask. 
When they attempt to arrive at what is reasonable, their views 
are widely different. Who then shall determine? Usually the 
party who feels aggrieved calls upon the State that has chartered 
these corporations to fix a standard. What that standard shall 
be, or how to prescribe some rule, some law, or some formula 
by which rates may be measured has been a problem that has 
puzzled the wisest and most thoughtful minds. Our belief is 
that this invariable standard cannot be found and that the near- 
est approach to it is in some body or commission selected in the 
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States on the model of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
whose term of office shall run a number of years, the terms of 
office alternating so that those of no two members expire at the 
same time. The long term would have the effect to relieve the 
incumbent from popular pressure and the temptations to yield 
that necessarily surround an elective board. 

The alternating periods when these terms expire would always 
iuvsure a majority of the Commission familiar with the subject 
and with a full knowledge of the difficulties in the way of the right 
adjustment of rates, allow these bodies to patiently take up 
and adjust each individual case after an impartial hearing in the 
light of surrounding circumstances and conditions. With regard 
to interstate commerce it is hardly possible that the present 
Commission could reach or investigate the cases that would arise 
over the entire country; while determining general principles it 
would evidently be impracticable to apply them to all the indi- 
vidual cases that might arise. It has suggested itself that an 
inferior or subordinate commission might be formed in each 
group of States to take up matters where State commissions 
have no power to act and where the present Interstate Commis- 
sion by the immense extent of the field would be unable to 
investigate and determine what was or what was not reasonable. 

Mr. MoRTLAND, of Maine. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Business, when they made their report, assumed that the report 
of the Committee on Reasonable Rates might take half or three- 
quarters of an hour, but it being shorter than usual, I would 
suggest — perhaps make it a motion — that the subject be open 
until such time as the Convention may see fit to take a recess. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, the suggestion of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Order of Business will be 
followed. We will regard this report as open for discussion, 
if the gentlemen are prepared to discuss it, if not, what action 
is it your pleasure to take upon the report ? 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, as this report is 
certainly one of great value, and the committee having the sub- 
ject in charge have given it much attention — I do not know 
whether in its entirety it voices the sentiment of the Convention 
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or not — but, in order that it may be properly brought before the 
Convention, I move that the report be accepted. 

The Chairman. You heard the motion of Mr. Brown. Any 
remarks upon the motion? 

The report was unanimously accepted. 

The Chairman. I suppose the committees on the next two 
subjects may possibly be prepared to report at this time, as 
their duty is largely historical. 

Mr. HiLi^, of Virginia. The Committee on Safety Appliances 
has a report, which I will ask Assistant Secretary Decker to 
read. 

The assistant secretary read as follows: 

EEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON SAFETY APPLIANCES. 

To the Fifth Annual Convention of Railroad Commissioners-. 

In March, 1891, at the Convention of Railroad Commissioners, 
which was held at the office of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in accordance with resolutions adopted, a committee 
was appointed by Hon. Thomas M. Coole}", Chairman of the 
Convention, to secure Congressional action in regard to safety 
appliances. The work done by this Committee during the year 
thence following, and up to the assembling of the Convention 
on April 13, 1892, was fully set forth in a report by Hon. George 
G. Crocker, which was embodied in the report of the proceed- 
ings of said Convention. Appended to that report as exhibits 
D, E, F,. and G are four separate drafts of bills which had been 
prepared by members of the Committee, Messrs. Crocker, Smith, 
Rogers, and King, respectively. It was admitted by the Com- 
mittee that they were unable to agree upon the particular bill 
which should be urged upon Congress as having the sanction of 
the National Convention of Railroad Commissioners. There- 
fore, by order of the Convention at its last meeting, your Com- 
mittee was directed to submit through its Secretary said drafts 
of bills to the members of the various State Railroad Com- 
missions for expression of their individual preferences in 
relation thereto, in the hope that a majority of the members 
would agree upon some particular bill. In obedience to these 
instructions the Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, as Secretary of this Committee, duly transmitted copies 
of the drafts to the State Railrgad Commissions, with the 
request that they should at their earliest convenience signify 
their choice (as to the form and substance of the same). As the 
result of this canvass, fourteen State Commissioners made no 
answer; six were in favor of Mr. Smith's Bill, three in favor of 
Mr. Crocker's Bill; three in favor of Mr. Rogers' Bill, and three 
in favor of Mr. King's Bill. Efforts to bring the members of 
the Convention to an agreement as to any particular recomenda- 
tion to Congress seemed to be futile. The Committee, however, 
believing that some action should be taken, in conformity with 
their instructions, asked hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which were held on February lo, 17 
and 18, and on March 2 and 4, 1892. Messrs. Crocker, of 
]\Jassachusetts, and Rogers, of New York, appeared before the 
Committees, as did the Secretary. Mr. Smith, of Iowa, sent a 
communication, which was duly submitted to the Commitees of 
Congress by the Secretary of your Committee. A bill was 
framed in the Senate, which left the matter of any compulsory 
legislation antirely open, other than the requirement of railroads 
to report in detail their accidents, and number of cars apd 
locomotives equipped with safety appliances, etc. 

This bill passed the Senate without division, but in the 
House was amended by bill, H. R. 9350. The bill as amended 
went to the Senate, where it was again amended and passed. 
On February 28, 1893, the Senate amendment passed the House, 
and receiving the approval of the President, has become law. 
The terms of the measure enacted by Congress require, 
within certain periods, the adoption of driving-wheel brakes 
upon locomotives and train-brakes upon freight cars, uniform 
height of drawbar of freight cars, hand-holes upon the sides 
and ends of same, and automatic couplers. The bill also pro- 
vides that continuance of employment in the service of a 
carrier failing to comply with the law shall not be regarded as 
a waiver of the right of any person so remaining in such car- 
rier's service to personal damages. A copy of the law is hereto 
appended and made a part hereof. 
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The passage of the law has been universally commended by 
the railroad employes, in whose interest the legislation was 
enacted, and has given general satisfaction. 

The Commonwealth of Ma«?sachusetts, which has three times 
petitioned Congress upon the subject, has by resolution thanked 
the Secretary of the Committee, a citizen of that State, tor his 
disinterested services in the cause of humanity. 
The Committee asks to be discharged. 

J. C. Hill, 

T. J. Hennessey, 

W. J. Dale, Jr. 

Note. — Messrs. Smith and Adams, of the present Committee, 
and also Messrs. Crocker, Rogers and King, of the Committee 
appointed by the Convention of 1891, are no longer in office. 

[Public — No. 113.] 

An act to promote the safety of employes and travelers upon railroads by 
compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip 
their cars with automatic couplers and continuous brakes and their 
locomotives with driving-wheel brakes, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That from and after the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and ninety -eight, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any common carrier engaged in interstate commerce by railroad 
to use on its line any locomotive engine in moving interstate traffic not 
equipped with a power driving-wheel Drake and appliances for operating 
the train-brake system, or to run any train in such traffic after said date 
that has not a sufficient number of cars in it so equipped with power or 
train brakes that the engineer on the locomotive drawing such train can 
control its speed without requiring brakemen to use the common hand 
brake for that purpose. 

Sec 2. That on and after the first day of January, eighteen hundred 
and ninety -eight, it shall be unlawful for any such common carrier to haul 
or permit to be hauled or used on its line. any car used in moving interstate 
traffic not equipped with couplers, coupling automatically by impact, and 
which can be uncoupled without the necessity of men going between the 
ends of the tfars. 

Sec 3. That when any person, firm, company, or corporation engaged 
in interstate commerce by railroad shall have equipped a sufficient num- 
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ber of its cars so as to comply with the provisions of section one of this 
act, it may lawfully refuse to receive from connecting lines of road or 
shippers any cars not equipped sufficiently, in accordance with the first 
section of this a^t, with such power or train brakes as will work and 

readily interchange with tine hsikm ^ ^—tlMMtfcflMliiifiia ifi riflF^^''^ ^7 
this act. I f aiBrai 
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The passage of the law has been universally commended by 
the railroad employes, in whose interest the legislation was 
enacted, and has given general satisfaction. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which has three times 
petitioned Congress upon the subject, has by resolution thanked 



ERR ATA— The following is the remainder of the Safety Appliance Act: 

• *thereof as aforesaid. And after July first, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
five, no cars, either loaded or unloaded, shall be used in interstate traffic 
which do not comply with the standard above provided for. 

Sec 6. That any such common carrier using any locomotive engine, run- 
ning any train, or hauling or permitting to be hauled or used on its line 
any car in violation of any of the provisions of this act, shall be liable to 
a penalty of one hundred dollars for each and every such violation, to be 
recovered in a suit or suits to be brought by the United States district 
attorney in the district court of the United States having jurisdiction in 
the locality where such violation shall have been committed, and it shall 
be the duty of such district attorney to bring such suits upon duly verified 
information being lodged with him of such violation having occurred. 
And it shall also be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
lodge with the proper district attorneys information of any such violations 
as may come to its knowledge: Provided^ That nothing in this act con- 
tained shall apply to trains composed of four-wheel cars or to locomotives . 
used in hauling such trains. 

Sec 7. That the Interstate Commerce Commission may, from time to 
time, upon full hearing and for good cause, extend the period within which 
any common carrier shall comply with the provisions of this act. 

Sec 8. That any employe of any such common carrier who may be 
• injured by any locomotive, car, or train in use contrary to the provision 
of this act shall not be deemed thereby to have assumed the risk thereby 
occasioned, although continuing in the employment of such carrier after 
the unlawful use of such locomotive, car, or train had been brought to his 
knowledge. 

Approved, March 2, 1893. 
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ber of its cars so as to comply with the provisions of vSection one of this 
act, it may lawfully refuse to receive from connecting lines of road or 
shippers any cars not equipped sufficiently, in accordance with the first 
section of this a9t, with such power or train brakes as will work and 
readily interchange with the brakes in use on its own cars, as required by 
this act. 

Sec. 4. That from and after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
ninety -five, until otherwise ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it shall be unlawful for any railroad company to use any car in 
interstate commerce that is not provided with secure grab irons or hand- 
holds in the ends and sides of each car for greater security to men in 
coupling and uncoupling cars. 

Sec. 5. That within ninety days from the passage of this act the Amer- 
ican Railway Association is authorized hereby to designate to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the standard height of drawbars for freight 
cars, measured perpendicular from the level of the tops of the rails to the 
centers of the drawbars, for each of the several gauges of railroads in use 
in the United States, and shall fix a maximum variation from such stand- 
ard height to be allowed between the drawbars of empty and loaded cars. 
Upon their determination being certified to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, said Commission shall at once give notice of the standard 
fixed upon to all common carriers, owners, or lessees engaged in inter- 
state commerce in the United States by such means as the Commission 
may deem proper. But should said Association fail to determine a stand- 
ar d, as above provided, it shall be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to do so, before July first, eighteen hundred and ninety-four, and 
immediately to give notice ^ 

The Chairman. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

Mr. Freeman, of Rhode Island. If there is no discussion, I 
move the report be received and adopted, and that the Com- 
mittee be thanked for their services and discharged. 

The Chairman. You have heard the motion of Mr. Freeman, 
that the Committee be thanked for their services, and that their 
report be received and adopted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MoRTLAND, of Maine. It strikes me that this Conven- 
tion, perhaps, ought to take some action in regard to the use of 
couplers, or, at least, to the type of coupler. The law which was 
passed at the last Congress respecting automatic couplers simply 
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provides that such couplers must be used, without designating in 
any way, or recommending in any way, the type of coupler to be 
used. Now, we are all aware that many types of couplers are in 
use to-day, but we want a uniform coupler. It seems to me that 
we might, it is merely suggested, that the Convention might 
start the ball rolling toward uniformity. I do not know that 
we can do anything, but I merely suggest it and hope the Con- 
vention will pardon me. After lunch I will offer a resolution 
which will bring the matter before the Convention. 

Mr. Hill, of Virginia. It is perhaps proper to say that the 
Committee agreed entirely with my friend from Maine, but the 
misfortune is that two committees of the Congress did not agree 
with us. 

Mr. Chadbourne, of Maine. It seems to me that it would 
be better to postpone the discussion of the different types of 
coupler until Mr. Mortland has submitted his resolution. I do 
not know what the resolution will be, but I think a discussion 
now would be out of place. 

Mr. Freeman, of Rhode Island. If there is not any other 
business I move that we take a recess until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Becker, of Minnesota. I suggest that we fix the time for 
the meeting in the morning and the afternoon. 

The Chairman. I presume that Mr. Freeman would accept 
that as an amendment to his motion. 

Mr. Becker. Perhaps, meet as early as 9 in the morning, 
and take a recess at 12.30, and meet again at 2.30 in the after- 
noon, and then adjourn when we get ready. I would like to 
have a standing rule on the subject. 

The Chairman. It has been found that 10 o'clock is as 
early as practicable. 

Mr. Freeman. I move that the time be from 10 to i, and 
from 2.30 until we get through. 

The Chairman. You hear the motion. It is that the ses- 
sions shall begin at 10 o'clock in the morning, last until i o'clock, 
then, after a recess until 2.30, continue until such time as the 
Convention may think proper to adjourn. To-day we will make 
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an exception and take our recess at this time. At 12.30 o'clock 
p. m. the Convention adjourned until 2.30 p. m. 



At the expiration of the recess the Convention reassembled. 

The Chairman. Well, gentlemen, the hour to which we 
adjourned has arrived. I want to say that although we have 
accepted two reports, yet I hope the members of the Con- 
vention will feel at perfect liberty to speak upon the gen- 
eral matter, or any particular matter, contained in either. 
I want to say further, as there are so many new members, 
that I hope each one here will take part with the utmost 
freedom, and in everything do what they can to get the full, 
benefit of our meeting. The more discussion we have the more 
interest there will be. Mr. Mortland was going to give us a 
resolution. Has he prepared it ? 

A Member. I met him going out of the building as I came in. 

The Chairman. Possibly the committee who have done 
service on the third matter, the amendment of the act to regu- 
late commerce, may have their report ready at this time. Mr. 
Fleming was chairman, but he is absent. 

Assistant Secretary Decker. Perhaps I can report for the 
committee in regard to this matter. That committee was 
appointed to submit certain resolutions to Congress which are 
set forth in the report of the 1892 Convention. I am personally 
aware that those resolutions were submitted in accordance with 
the will of that Convention, and if any member of the com- 
mittee were present his report would probably consist of a state- 
ment similar to that which I have made. 

The Chairman. I suppose they would simply report that they 
had discharged their duty. 

Assistant Secretary Decker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That committee not being here, we will pass 
over the matter with the report as made by the Assistant Secre- 
tary. The next matter regularly in order, unless Mr. Mortland 
is coming in, we will wait a moment and see whether to take 
up the matters which have been under consideration, before we 

3 
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come to the fourth matter. (Mr. Mortland having arrived.) 
Mr. Mortland, we are waiting for your resolution. 

Mr. Mortland, of Maine. As I stated this morning, it struck 
me it would be well if some progress could be made looking to 
uniformity in the method of coupling cars. As was suggested 
by the Chairman this morning, some noted reformation has been 
inaugurated, which should be successfully carried through, and 
I think we should take some initiatory steps in that direction, 
as Congress has failed to indicate any particular type. I will 
read the resolution I have prepared. I offer it for the purpose 
of bringing the matter before the Convention: 

Resolved, That a committee of seven, consisting of two members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and five members of the several Railroad 
Commissioners, in attendance upon this Convention, be appointed to make 
an investigation of the types, devices, and methods in use and proposed for 
coupling freight cars on railroads, automatically or by impact, and report 
to the next annual Convention of Railroad Commissioners such facts and 
recommendations as they may deem proper and conducive to a universal 
adoption and use of a uniform type of coupler. 



The Chairman. You have heard the resolution of Mr. Mort- 
land. 

Mr. Mortland. I move its passage. 

Mr. Chadbourne, of Maine. The Master Car Builders* Asso- 
ciation has adopted a standard type of coupler, but they have 
not gone to the extent of adopting any locking device. We 
have what is well known as the Master Car Builders* type 
of coupler. This organization is made up of practical, ex- 
perienced and scientific men. They are in a position to know 
very much about couplers, and it seems to me it would be well 
to amend that resolution, so that the committee might invite 
the Master Car Builders* Association to join with them by some 
committee of their own, to the end that there may be a general 
conference; so that, when a coupler is adopted, it will commend 
itself to every one. Reference has been made to different kinds 
of couplers. Of course, all recognize the fact that in the transition 
state is the greatest danger. Now, in our State, so far as I have 
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made investigations, nine out of ten of the men used to handling 
trains are in favor of the old frog-mouth coupler, saying that it 
is the safer and better coupler for them. They may not know 
what they want. They may not have had the experience suffi- 
cient to enable them to criticise the couplers, and say which 
would be the best for all concerned. But it seems to me that 
every possible avenue should be opened, and that all the infor- 
mation to be had on the subject should be brought to bear. 
I would amend that resolution and give this committee authority 
or instruction to invite the Master Car Builders* Association, 
and others if they see fit, to join them, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing such coupler as shall be best, and as the advantages shall 
appear. 

The Chairman. Be kind enough to put your amendment 
in writing. 

Mr. Hii,L, of Virginia. I do not know, sir, whether all of us 
are familiar with the Act of Congress that was approved on the 
2d of March, 1893. I would lik^ to notice some of the provisions 
of that act before any action is taken. It is well known to 
those who have been in attendance here for several years 
that this question has engaged the attention of every Conven- 
tion. There have been committees appointed, which have 
reported at each annual meeting, and the whole matter has been 
thoroughly discussed. The object we all had in view was 
to secure Congressional action by which life and limb would be 
protected. There were dozens of different views presented 
'here. A committee consisting of seven, I believe, presented 
four different bills. Those bills were presented to the Com- 
missioners of the different States, and one bill, that drawn 
by Mr. Smith, of Iowa, received the approval of six State 
Commissioners. That was two more Commissioners than any 
one of the other bills received the sanction of. In three of 
those bills the Master Car Builders* type of coupler was 
selected. But I understand that the Master Car Builders* 
type embraces thirty-one patents, and that, of those thirty- 
one patents, each one of the couplers is interchangeable 
with the other. It is a well-known fact to railroad people 
in the country south of the Potomac that what is known 
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as the Janney coupler is in almost universal use. That is 
to say, whenever a railroad repairs a car, or builds a car, 
it puts on the Janney coupler. That belongs to the Master 
Car Builders' type. Now, it is generally taken that the 
Master Car Builders* Association, embracing mechanics and 
men who have more or less experience in this subject, 
adopted the one they supposed to be the best. But what coupler 
should be used on all the railroads in this country? 

Our bills were presented to the last two Congresses. We 
could scarcely get a hearing, and the difficulty all the way 
through with the different bills that we presented, was that we 
provided for a particular type. We tried very hard, sir, to 
impress our views both upon the Senate and House Committees, 
and failed, utterly failed, for the reason — I hope that it is not 
uncharitable for me to say so — lor the reason that they did not 
seem to want to take the responsibility. But in pa.ssing this 
bill (the first thing done in this country in the direction so much 
sought after) they provided, in the fifth section, "that the 
American Railway Association shall, within ninety days from 
the passage of this act" — well, of that ninety days about forty- 
five have expired — ** within ninety days from the passage of this 
act, the American Railway Association is authorized," and so 
on, "to designate to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
standard height of drawbars for freight cars, measured perpen- 
dicular," and soon. "Upon their determination being certi- 
fied to the Interstate Commerce Commission, said Commission 
shall at once give notice of the standard fixed upon to all 
common carriers, owners, " etc. "But should said Association fail 
to determine a standard as above provided, it shall be the duty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to do so, before July 
I, 1894, and immediately to give notice thereof as aforesaid." 

The point which I desire to make, though, is this : That 
after five years of earnest work we have secured the passage of 
this bill, which is universally admitted to be a step in the right 
direction, but not to be exactly what everybody wanted. Well, 
now, it seems to me that the best thing to do is to let this alone. 
In forty-five days this American Railway Association will either 
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do what they are asked to do, or decline to do it, and then the 
Interstate Commerce Commission comes in. 

Mr. MoRTLAND, of Maine. The height of the drawbar has 
nothing to do with the type of the coupler, so far as I can see. 
That is a very easy matter to determine — the height of the 
bars. 

Mr. Hill, of Virginia. It carries a little more than you sug 
gest. We had better let this thing alone until we see what the 
American Railway Association and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will do. Now, we have done our work slowly and 
we necessarily must. We appoint a committee to-day. The 
committee reports twelve months from now. Then a year 
elapses before it reports again. And then another year. And 
after about the third report we begin to do something. Now, 
had we not better let the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
are charged with this business by Act of Congress, go on and 
do the work, as in their wisdom may appear best, before we 
interpose our advice or suggestions. We have gained a very 
great point in getting this bill. We have done something. And 
it appears to me that we had better let this thing work itself out 
before we begin to make suggestions. 

Mr. Hennessey, of Missouri. If this committee is appointed, 
I think it would be well to extend an invitation to the parties 
who are most interested in these safety appliances, and they are 
the railroad men themselves. I think they should be repre- 
sented, that there should be representatives from each of those 
organizations, if there is a committee to consult with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They are more interested in the 
passage of this bill and in the carrying out of this law than any- 
body else. Now, as regards the Master Car Builders' coupler, 
there is great dissatisfaction with that in the State which I rep- 
resent. They do not seem to be satisfied with the working of it 
at all. If the pin gets bent or anything of that kind, it is very 
hard to uncouple. I think that these people ought to be rep- 
resented on this committee. I would like to make that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MoRTLAND, of Maine. My object in offering this reso- 
lution was simply to provide for an investigation of the subject. 
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and to have a report made, which might tend to enlighten the 
people as to couplers and in a degree forward the matter. 
That is all the object I have. 

Now, if we had a committee of that size they could do their 
work, and, of course, they would consult with the Master Car 
Builders' Association and every body else from whom they could 
get information, report to this Convention what information 
they could get, and thus make it public. I had no object in the 
matter other than of forwarding it. 

Commissioner KNApp. I am quite certain that no member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission would hesitate to 
attempt, at least, to discharge any duty which this Conven- 
tion might see fit to impose upon him. But those of you who 
are familiar with the Act of Congress which has recently been 
passed, are aware that it imposes certain obligations of a judi- 
cial or quasi -judicial character on this Commission, duties 
which, under certain circumstances, may become important. It 
therefore appears to me that it would be quite unsuitable for any 
member of that Commission to be appointed upon this com- 
mittee. I do not now question the propriety of adopting the 
resolution of the general character proposed by the gentleman 
from Maine, but rise to make that suggestion ^nd to ask him, 
in view of that fact, to change the resolution so as to permit 
the committee to be made up of persons not members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Chairman. The suggestion has been made that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should not act in both capac- 
ities. If Mr. Mortland has no objection, we might change the 
resolution so that it would read **to be composed of seven 
members of the several Railroad Commissioners in attendance." 

Mr. MoRTiyAND, of Maine. Of course, I have no objection to 
the change. But we, all of us, have duties to perform and time 
that is taken up, and I do not understand that because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at a certain time, may determine 
the height of bars, it has anything to do with the method of 
coupling, or that the matter of the type of coupler, or an5^thing 
of the sort, is in any way coming before it by any law now 
enacted. Therefore, I do not see the impropriety, and I think 
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it would aid the committee very much to have a certain number 
of Interstate Commerce Commissioners as members. 

The Chairman. The question now before us is on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Chadboume. He moves *'that the com- 
mittee, as above provided, be instructed to invite the Master 
Car Builders' Association to join with such a committee of their 
members as they may appoint, not exceeding three in number." 
The remarks will be upon the amendment. 

Mr. Freeman, of Rhode Island . I would also suggest that 
they be instructed to invite the National Switchmen's Associa- 
tion, if that is the proper title of the body, to send a committee. 
It seems to me that the men who have to do this work, the 
dangerous part of it, ought to have something to say, and their 
experience will be worth a great deal, it seems to me, in the 
matter. As it is now, they are complaining more bitterly than 
they ever did of the old pin and link, because there are so many 
kinds of couplers on cars now. And some of the cars that have 
the new couplers on them have left off the dead-wood, so that 
the man who does go in there doesn't stand any chance at all, 
except to get mashed. There is an immense amount of feel- 
ing in regard to it. They should also be requested to furnish a 
committee, not to exceed three. I make that as a further 
amendment. 

The Chairman. You propose ttat as an amendment to the 
amendment ? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hennessey, of Missouri. I think that one engineer and 
one conductor >hould also be invited. 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania. I believe the resolution, as 
introduced by the gentleman from Maine, with the change in 
the form suggested by Mr. Knapp, is the one that this Con- 
vention ought to adopt. I think we ought to appoint a com- 
mittee, which shall consist only of members of this Conven- 
tion. These other people are not members, and the committee 
appointed by this Convention, if it discharges its duties prop- 
erly, will undoubtedly consult with all of these different inter- 
ests and secure all the wisdom that can be secured by such 
conference. But if you add to this Committee a lot of people 
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and a lot of interests represented by people other than mem- 
bers of this body, it seems to me that we will be going too far. 
I believe, as I suggested, that no one should belong to 
the committee except members of this Convention. I do not 
believe in adding to the committee. If you add one interest, | 

you may add a dozen dififerent interests, and then you will have 
a committee composed of a majority who do not belong to the 
Convention. 

Mr. HiiyL, of Virginia. I would like to state that the com- 
mittee which made the report to-day has been in existence for 
three years, and, without any instruction from the Convention, 
has always invited to every meeting which they have held rep- 
resentatives from the National Switchmen's Association, the 
Master Car Builders' Association and the American Railway 
Association, and has also extended a general invitation to who- 
ever might be interested in the subject. 

Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, I commend the 
spirit which prompts the offering of this resolution, although I 
somewhat question the propriety of offering assistance to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the performance of certain 
duties, which this law imposes upon them, until they express a 
desire to receive our assistance and advice. It is an easy matter 
to offer advice, but certain duties are by law imposed upon them. 
In the discharge of those duties they have not asked our advice 
or counsel, or the advice of any committee. Hence, perhaps, it 
is a somewhat delicate thing for us to be anxious to intrude our 
advice upon them in the form which is proposed, unless they 
express some desire to have such assistance. 

Now, our friend, Mr. Dey, in his most excellent report to-day, 
had a recommendation in it, which those of us who are in office 
would recommend and approve heartily, that is, an extension 
of the term of office for a longer term of years. We would all 
heartily indorse that. But if we should attempt to make a 
recommendation to that effect to the power that appoints us, 
they might intimate that it would be time for us to offer our 
advice ^hen it was asked, and certainly, that feeling makes me 
somewhat uncertain whether it is really quite the thing for us to 
offer our advice, through a committee which we propose to 
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appoint, to the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the per- 
formance of duties which the law has imposed upon them. 

Mr. Freeman. Mr. President, I do not understand that there 
is anything in this bill which requires the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to look at a coupler, recommend a coupler, or have 
anything whatever to do with a coupler. It simply provides 
that the American Railway Association is authorized to desig- 
nate to the Interstate Commerce Commission the standard 
height of drawbars for freight cars, measured perpendicularly 
from the level of the tops of the rails to the centers of the 
drawbars, for each of the several gauges of railroads in use in 
the United States, and shall fix a maximum variation from such 
standard height to be allowed between the drawbars of empty 
and loaded cars. Upon their determination being certified to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, said Commission shall 
at once give notice of the standard fixed upon to all common 
carriers, owners, or lessees, engaged in interstate commerce in 
the United States, by such means as the Commission may deem 
proper. There is not a thing about the form of automatic 
coupler, and I do not think that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission feel that they have anything to do with the question of 
what kind of coupler shall be used. That was in the original 
bill. One bill left it for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to decide ; but there is nothing in this bill as to that. 
It was stricken out. There is nothing in this bill which gives 
the interstate Commerce Commission any power to advise or 
recommend or to have anything to do with automatic couplers ; 
so it seems to me the objection of my friend from Connecticut 
is groundless. 

Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut. I wish to ask if our recom- 
mendation gives them any additional powers? 

Mr. Freeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill, of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in the second section of 
the bill, and in the first as well as the second, but I do not wish 
to take too much time, it says: *'That on and after January i, 1898, 
it shall be unlawful for any such common carrier to haul or per- 
mit to be hauled or used on its line any car used in moving inter- 
state trafl&c not equipped with couplers coupling automatically 
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by impact, and which can be uncoupled without the necessity of 
men going between the ends of the cars/' 

Mr. Freeman. It does not say anything about the type of 
coupler or the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Hii<i<. No, sir; but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is authorized in the fifth section to enforce it. 

Secretary MoseIvEy. Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to v 

say anything in regard to this matter, but, as the gentleman from 
Virginia has just stated, the second section of the act requires all 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce, after a certain period, to  
use cars equipped with couplers which will couple automatically, 
and which do not require the intervention of men between the 
cars. The law also requires the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to lodge with the proper district attorneys information of all 
violations of this law. I may state that I listened to the 
debates in Congress on this subject and in relation to this bill, 
and this section was drawn with a purpose. That purpose was 
that as far as possible it should be left to the railroads ta 
determine what kind or type of coupler or appliance they should 
use. The intent was to leave that question with the roads. 
The railroads have to assume the burden and pay the bills. 
Why should we undertake or assume unnecessary burdens ? The 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission in this matter, 
as far as interstate commerce is concerned, is simply to see that 
the roads shall, after a certain period, use an automatic coupler. 
The railroads, perhaps, may ask some advice as to what kind 
of coupler, or what type of coupler, it will be necessary for them 
to use to comply with this law, but in the first instance, and 
I think for very good reasons. Congress determined that the 
kind of device should be left with the railroads. There 
were people who urged upon Congress legislation requiring a 
particular kind or type of coupler, but it was met with the 
objection that these people were pecuniarily interested in cer- 
tain types of couplers, and it will now be claimed, if there is 
any interference on the part of any one outside of the railroad 
corporations, that there is something being forced upon them 
for the pecuniary advantage of other persons. I repeat, as 
the law now stands, it is the duty of the railroads to use cars 
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equipped with couplers such as I have described, but with them 
is properly left the choice of what they will use to meet that 
requirement. If they do not comply with the law they are liable 
for its violation. 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. My views almost entirely agree with those 
of the gentleman who has just taken his seat. It seems to me 
that Congress displayed extreme wisdom in not attempting to go 
into the details of matters which they could not possibly under- 
stand. They have left it for the railway companies to adopt 
the best form that they see can be produced. Now, the per- 
fection of railways, the completion of all these matters, is a 
matter of growth, and it is a matter of development. It does 
not come in a moment ; these things grow year by year. Forty 
years ago I was employed on the Erie railroad as civil 
engineer. Mr. Whipple, who was, perhaps, one of the most 
scientific men in the State of New York, at that time produced 
a bridge — Whipple's iron bridge. He introduced it and proved, 
by authority that no man could dispute or meet, that the use of 
cast-iron in the upper part and in all parts of abridge where com- 
pression was used was infinitely better than anything else, and 
I think the railway world agreed with him ; but experience has 
shown that he was mistaken ; that even in compression, cast-iron 
is not the best, and to-day it is not used to any appreciable extent. 
I think I am right in that. The Master Car Builders' pattern, or 
the pa^-iern of the gentleman who attempted to address us this 
morning, may be the best in the world, but it does seem to me 
that the men who watch this thing day by day and meet it in 
operation, and the men who pay for it, are the men who should 
determine what is the best type. 

Mr. MoRTLAND, of Maine. Several gentlemen seem to misap- 
prehend my position and assume that this is a legislative body. 
Far from it. We have no power, as every man knows, to legis- 
late, or to take any action that is binding on any one. I agree 
fully with the law as it stands. I think the Senate was wise in 
modifying the bill, so that it provides for automatic couplers at 
a certain date in the future, and for the railroads to determine 
what is the best coupler to use. That is proper. How are 
they going to determine ? Has any provision been made 
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in any way for them to determine? What harm, I ask, 
can there be in this Convention selecting a committee to gather 
all the facts relating to couplers and publishing them to the 
world — first to ourselves, and then, wherever they may go, 
broadcast, so as to forward the matter of uniformity; to 
enlighten, as far as may be, the railroads of the country in 
selecting a particular type on the day specified. I cannot see 
where any injury can be done by simply having the matter 
investigated, and the facts laid before the public — first, before 
this Convention, and then, if they do not see fit to take the rec- 
ommendation of this Convention, after they discuss it in their 
report, there is no harm done. 

I say we have at last accomplished something. We have by 
agitation succeeded in having a law passed making it compul- 
sory on the railroads at a certain date to put on an automatic 
coupler. By showing what may be the best, and giving the 
information to the railroads, it may be that we can arrive at 
uniformity earlier, perhaps, than in any other way. The law 
only provides that automatic couplers shall be used — not a 
uniform coupler — but that some automatic coupler shall be 
used. I have no personal interest in it, and do not care about 
being on the committee. I simply introduced this resolution 
to forward the matter. 

Mr. Lape, of Illinois. The Master Car Builders' Association 
has a committee of seven to look up this coupler matter. They 
are to have a meeting, I believe, either on the 17th of May or the 
17th of June — I do not just remember — when this matter of 
car couplers will be brought up and discussed. The Western 
Railway Club, of Chicago, has also appointed a committee, of 
five I think, to confer with the Master Car Builders' Committee 
at their next meeting. I understand fromthat Association, that 
the Southwestern Railway Club, which meets in St. Louis, have 
also appointed a committee. I think this matter of car coupling 
will be well discussed at that meeting, and probably we will get 
some good points from them. To appoint a committee of this 
Convention and invite that Association to meet with them, looks 
to me as though we are working on the wrong end of the string . 
I think a committee from this Convention to. confer with them 
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would probably do more good, as they have thq matter in hand, 
than to invite them to confer with us. The suggestion of the 
gentleman on my left, I think, was a good one. The railroad 
companies bear the burden of the cost, and they should have 
a voice in the choice of couplers. 

The Chairman. Are there any further remarks upon the 
general subject or either of the amendments? 

Mr. Chadbourne, of Maine. As I. said in the first instance, 
as far as my amendment is concerned, my only purpose was to 
bring about some action looking toward a union somewhere 
between this Convention and the Master Car Builders' Associa- 
tion, and any other association made up of those who have had 
experience in these matters sufl&cient to give some new and 
broader avenue to information in the premises. I only rise now 
to say that, so far as my amendment is concerned, I care not 
how much it is amended; I am willing it should be amended — 
willing to withdraw it. I want to get at the right end of the 
string, as was suggested by the gentleman a moment ago, and 
let this Convention act properly and rightly. I agree with the 
gentleman that it will be quite as well for a committee of this 
Convention to meet a convention of Master Car Builders or any 
other convention, where these matters will be discussed, and 
where light can be brought to bear upon the subject. 

Mr. KiRKBY, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, if this committee should 
be appointed, it may have to perform its duty rather quickly to 
reach a proper conclusion before the railroad companies have 
put in force some parts of the law. The Legislature of Ohio 
passed a law, about a month ago, which went into effect last 
week, requiring of the railroads, doing business in that State, 
that all new cars purchased after the ist day of July of the pres- 
ent year, are to be used in that State, and all cars taken into the 
shops for general repairs, shall be provided with automatic coup- 
lers and air-brakes. Now, there are forty-six different kinds of 
couplers that will work automatically together, and it will be a 
very difficult question for us to consider which is the best at 
the present time — there is so much difference of opinion about 
the drawbar. The Hocking Valley Railroad bought 1800 
cars the other day, -and they took the Westinghouse air-brake and 
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Buckeye coupler — ^they think that is the best. But in my judg- 
ment, there should be an automatic coupler which should impact 
SO that the cars could be uncoupled without going between them; 
and the question of the drawbar should be left to the railroad 
companies. From an economical standpoint they will judge 
wisely, and from a safety standpoint they will do the same, and, 
as to durability, they will do the same. They have such a short 
time before they must commence to do that work, that they cer- 
tainly will have to move around fast to get to it. 

I understand that the Master Car Builders' Association, at its 
last Convention, decided what should be the height of the draw- 
bar. I think it was thirty-four and one-half inches. Now the rail- 
roads have studied this question thoroughly. We should take into 
consideration that on the Pennsylvania system every day of the 
year it takes ten new cars to replace those that wear out — every 
day of the year — all equipped ivith an automatic coupler; on the 
Big Four it takes about eight, and on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the same. So the railroads have studied this question, and 
we can safely leave to them what the coupler shall be. 

Mr. Cantrell, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think we 
are ready just now to dictate to the railroads just what couplers they 
should use. Reading the Act of Congress, which has just been 
passed, I take it that thismatterof uniformity of coupling will even 
itself up when it goes into efifect. Now, the railroads will be inter- 
ested, of course, in a uniformity of coupling. If we can do anything 
to assist them in arriving at a uniform type we should be willing 
to do so; but it seems to me that when the time has expired that 
they must adopt a uniform coupler — because it applies universally 
all O'/er the country. When that time expires (it gives them five 
years now), they will have reached that degree of perfection 
which cannot be reached by deliberation in that length of time. 
Now, in Ohio, as the gentleman has referred to it, they have a 
State law, which provides that they shall couple their cars auto- 
matically. We have none in Illinois, and there are a number of 
other States which have none. Of course, when this act of Con- 
gress takes effect all the States which have not adopted uniform 
couplers will have to do so. Now, as it is a matter the railroads 
have got to pay for, if they want our advice, it seems to me that 
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they will call upon us for it. I am willing to appoint a committee 
to confer with them, if thought b^st to do so, btit I cannot see 
the advantage to be gained bj'' it; they have not asked us for 
this committee or our advice. 

Reference was made to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
being a part of this committee, and it has also been suggested 
that if that Commission desires our advice they will call on us, and 
if those financially interested in these matters want our advice 
they will most certainly call on us, and I concur very heartily in the 
suggestion of my colleague, that if the committee be appointed to 
confer with the Master Car Builders' Association, and these other 
associations which have their meeting here some time in the near 
future, I think possibly that the agitation at that meeting might 
be productive of good results; in other words, it would show 
that we, as representatives of the different States, were will- 
ing to work in harmony with the different associations interested 
in the problem. But I cannot see what we are going to accom- 
plish by this. It is not now necessary to agitate this question. 
There is a law on the United States statute books that will 
compel this at a given time. What advantages will be derived 
by such agitation? It is very easy to agitate a question, and to 
give your views when it does not cost you anything, and it will 
cost us nothing; in the end the corporations will have to pay. 
They are the most directly benefited, and the most directly 
interested, and it is necessary that they should come to some 
system of uniformity in this matter. But I say agitation will not 
forward or advance this question one particle. Unless the rail- 
roads of the United States adopt an automatic coupler within a 
given time, it is the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to prosecute them. Therefore, it is not a question of 
volition, it is a matter that must be done. Now, I say, I cannot 
see at this time what advantage the appointment of a committee 
to confer, or to be conferred with, upon this subject will be either 
to the Railroad Commissions of the United States, or to the 
people of the United States, or to the railway corporations. 

The Chairman. The question is upon the amendment to the 
amendment. It will be remembered that the resolution pre- 
pared by Mr. Mortland provides for the appointment of a com- 
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mittee of seven, consisting of two members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and five members of the several Rail- 
road Commissions be appointed. 

Mr. MoRTLAND, of Maine. I move that the resolution, so far as 
it includes the appointment of members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as members of this committee, be amended 
by striking out the words ''consisting of two members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and five, *' so as to make it 
read: "Resolved that a committee of seven members of the 
several Railroad Commissions,'* etc. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chadboume offers an amendment to the 
resolution, by adding the following: "And that the committee 
as above provided be instructed to invite the Master Car Build- 
ers* Association to join with such a committee of their members 
as they may appoint, not exceeding three in number. ' ' Mr. Free- 
man proposes to further amend by the following: ' 'That said com- 
mittee shall also request the National Switchmen's Association 
to join with them by appointing, from their organization a com- 
mittee not exceeding three in number. " The question is now 
upon the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The Chairman. The question is now upon the amendment to 
the resolution. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Chairman. The question now recurs upon the original 
resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of seven members of the sev- 
eral Railroad Commissions in attendance upon this Convention, be 
appointed to make an investigation of the types, devices and methods in 
use and proposed for coupling freight cars on railroads automatically or 
by impact, and report to the next Annual Convention of Railroad Com- 
missioners such facts and recommendations, as they may deem proper and 
conducive to universal adoption and use of a unifortn class of coupler. 

The resolution was rejected. 
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The Chairman. The next business in order, if there is 
nothing further on this line, is the report of the Committee on 
Uniformity of Railway Accounts. 

Mr. Paddock, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the Convention: The Chairman of the committee appointed at 
the last Convention is absent. In his absence the committee 
have designated me to make the following report : 

EEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNIFORMITY OF RAILWAY 

ACCOUNTS. 

Your committee, to whom was referred that part of the report 
of the Committee on Uniformity of Railway Accounts made to- 
the Convention of 1892, recommending that the assignment of 
expenses to freight and passenger traffic be discontinued, and also 
the transfer of certain items, etc., beg leave to report as follows: 

First. We recommend the adoption of that part of the report 
of the committee made to the Convention of 1892, providing for 
the discontinuance of the assignment of expenses to freight and 
passenger traffic. This to take effect July i, 1893. 

Second. We recommend that that part of the report of the 
committee on page 28 of the Proceedings of the last Conven- 
tion which reads as follows: *'Your committee also approve 
and would recommend the transfer of the items mentioned in 
the 'Suggestions' from 'General Expenses* to definite accounts, 
under the head of 'Conducting Transportation,' thus necessitat-^ 
ing the introduction of some new accounts under that heading, 
such as 'Superintendence,' 'Hire of Equipment,' 'Clearing 
Wrecks, ' 'Oil, Tallow and Waste, ' 'Outside Agencies and Adver- 
tising,' 'Commissions,' 'Stationery and Printing,' etc.," be 
adopted to take effect July i, 1894. 

With the submission of this report your committee respect- 
fully asks to be discharged. 

A. K. Teisbkrg, Minnesota. 
J. H. Paddock, Illinois, 
Thomas Thompson, Wisconsin. 
WiiyLiAM Beckman, of California. 
Committee on Uniformity of Railway Accounts. 

[Mr. Beckman filed a letter agreeing to first part of report only.] 

4 
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The Chairman. Gentlemen, you ha\^ heard the report; it 
is open for discussion and consideration. 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania. I move that the report be 
adopted. 

The Chairman. It is moved by Mr. Brown that the report 
be adopted. 

Mr. HiLLYER. As one of the Railway Accountants, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that the other gentlemen with 
me are not present, and if the Convention can wait a few 
moments I would like to confer with them. 

The Chairman. I have no doubt the Convention will agree 
to that, sir, 

Mr, Freeman, of Rhode Island. I offer some questions for 
consideration, and ask that they be referred to the Committee on 
Order of Business. The Chairman so ordered. 

Mr. Clifford. Mr. Chairman, I was out of the room at the 
time the report of the Committee on Uniformity of Railway 
Accounts was read, and I would like to hear it. 

The Chairman. I will ask the Secretary to read the report, 
or Mr. Paddock himself. 

The report was read by the Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Clifford. I will state to the Convention that some of 
us were absent at the time the motion was made by Mr. Brown 
that this report be adopted. I suppose the effect of the adoption 
of this report will be to change our present form to correspond 
to the suggestions of this report. 

Mr. HiLLYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one little 
•question in regard to the report, which probably can be very 
easily answered, and it is only this : I notice that they intro- 
<iuce under the head of * 'Conducting Transportation *' some six 
or eight new subjects ; I merely wanted to know whether that 
implies that we will have to have that many new columns of 
expenses. 

The Chairman. Can any member of the Committee answer 
the inquiry ? 

Mr. Paddock of Illinois. Some of the accounting officers can 
answer that better than I. 

Mr. RiEBENACK. The changes which will result from the 
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adoption of this report will introduce some new accounts in the 
classification of expenses. The subject has been gone over very 
carefully by the committee. The members of the Association 
of Railway Accounting Ofi&cers, as well as the accounting offi- 
cers of railroads not represented in the Association, received 
copies of the proposed changes and were invited to make recom- 
mendations and suggestions. The committee were thoroughly 
convinced of the reasonableness and propriety of introducing the 
changes that were suggested. The Association of Accounting 
Officers had the matter before them, in a report of their execu- 
tive committee, in which they advised the Association fully on 
the suggestions they had made to the Committee of the Rail- 
road Commissioners, and their recommendations were unani- 
mously approved by the Association. The general opinion was 
that the classification, with the changes, would harmonize better 
with present accounting methods than the old one. 

In answer to Mr. Hillyer's question, I would say that the 
adoption of this report will involve some changes, and it was so 
understood by the committee making the report, and by the 
Association of American Railway Accounting Officers. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, is there anything further that 
you have in mind in relation to this question; if so, we would 
be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania. I would state that this is the sec- 
ond time that committees have been appointed on this subject. 
You remember they reported two years ago, and those who 
have the Proceedings of the Convention held then will find the 
arguments that were made in favor of the adoption of this 
report. The Convention, however, at that time, did not seem 
ready to act upon it, and referred the matter to another commit- 
tee appointed by the Convention held one year ago, and that 
committee have again reported in favor of making the changes 
suggested. 

The Chairman. Anything further, gentlemen? If not, the 
question is upon the adoption of the Committee's report. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Paddock, of Illinois. In this connection, I would like to 
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State that Prof. Adams, of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has prepared a paper that bears upon this subject, and I think 
the Convention should hear it. 

The Chairman. I have no doubt of it. I have no doubt that 
Mr. Paddock expresses the unanimous opinion of the Conven 
tioU; and I will ask Mr. Adams to present his paper. 

Mr. Adajns read as follows : 



SEEVICE OF A BUEEATJ OF EAILWAT STATISTICS AND 

AGGOTJKTS IN THE SOLXTTION OF THE 

EAILWAT QUESTION. 

A rapid survey of the history of internal communication in the 
United States shows that four distinct views have been held 
respecting the relation of public highways to government. 
Previous to 1830, it was commonly accepted as the proper func- 
tion of the Federal Government to supply the public with turn- 
pikes and canals, the only important public work undertaken by 
a State prior to this time being the Erie canal. With 1830, 
however, the sentiment of the country entirely changed. 
The constitutional right of Congress to build and manage public 
highways within the boundaries of the sovereign States was 
questioned. The veto by President Jackson of the Maysville 
road bill transferred the center of activity from the Federal 
Government to the several States, and from 1830 to 1850 the 
question of internal improvements brought State governments 
prominently into view. I need not speak of the financial dis- 
asters which resulted from this endeavor on the part of the 
States to build railways and canals. Suffice it to say that by 
1850 public sentiment experienced another radical change, and 
the people of the States adopted numerous amendments to their 
constitutions which forbade the use of public credit for commer- 
cial purposes. At present there are a large number of pro- 
visions of this sort in the State constitutions. 

The third phase of public opinion, which may be said to have 
been entered upon by 1850, regarded private corporations aj» the 
proper organizations tor building and controlling railways. It will 
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be remembered that at this time the extreme ideas of English 
political economy respecting the narrow functions of government 
were quite prevalent, and it is no occasion for surprise to notice 
that when ownership and control of railways was handed over to 
private corporations, the governments of the several States did 
not consider it necessary to retain any voice in their manage- 
ment. It was believed that competition would work with regard 
to this industry in a normal and satisfactory manner, and that 
consequently there was no necessity for government to provide 
for the exercise of any control or supervision. 

This sentiment prevailed until about 1870, when it was found, 
especially in certain of the Western States, that an irresponsible 
administration of the transportation industry had led to many 
evils of which the public might justly make complaint. Find- 
ing no redress at the hands of railway managers, appeal was 
made to the sovereign power of the States, resulting in the pas- 
sage of those laws known as the "Granger Laws, ' ' which asserted 
the right of public control over internal commerce. This brings 
us to the fourth phase of public sentiment referred to. I do not, 
of course, mean to say that no laws attempting to regulate rail- 
way business existed previous to 1870; but rather that the senti- 
ment favoring regulation was not, prior to this time sufficiently 
strong to be regarded as the prevailing sentiment of the country. 

The necessity of regulation being established, the question 
respecting the proper method pf regulation came to be one of 
importance. Without rehearsing the various opinions upon this 
point, it may be said that the country at the present time seems 
to have accepted the idea that the railway problem is to be 
solved through the medium of railway commissions. 

I have called your attention to these changes in public senti- 
ment 'for the purpose of impressing the fact that the control of 
railways through commissions is an experiment rather than an 
established policy. As sentiment has changed in the past, so 
it may change in the future. The people of this country do 
not grant their support for any considerable length of time to 
an idea which fails to justify itself when put on trial, and it 
may be well for the members of this Convention, representing 
as they do the various Railway Commissions of the United States, 
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to hold in mind the fact that unless their work is aggressive in 
character and decidedly beneficial in result the support of pub- 
lic sentiment will sooner or later be withdrawn. It is therefore 
pertinent to inquire if every means which the law places at the 
disposal of Railway Commissioners is now being used for the 
solution of the railway problem. It is of the utmost importance 
that a political experiment when once undertaken should be 
thoroughly tried, in order that, should it prove unsuccessful, it 
need not be recurred to again in the future. There is no other 
guarantee that change will be progress. 

Without entering into a general discusssion of the efficiency 
of commissions when compared with the powers bestowed by 
legislatures, I desire to call attention to one instrument of con- 
trol which the law has placed in their hands, of which adequate 
use is not made. I refer to the power bestowed on every 
Railway Commission in this country to secure statistical returns 
from railway corporations over which they have jurisdiction. 
The control of railway corporations through the medium of a 
Bureau of Railway Statistics and Accounts may seem at first an 
idea which none but a pedant would enteriain ; but I am sure 
you will grant me your candid attention while presenting a few 
considerations in its support. 

The railway problem is capable of quite a number of defini- 
tions, according as it is regarded from a technical or from a gen- 
eral point of view. I shall confine my consideration for the 
present to the definition of the problem implied in the laws 
creating the various commissions. It is true that legislative 
enactments do not contain any formal definition; they do, how- 
ever, if we consider the acts by which these laws are declared to 
be illegal, clearly indicate the nature of the railway problem as 
it lay in the minds of those who framed the laws. From this 
point of view, we may say the railway problem consists in 
securing to all shippers equality of opportunity in the use of 
railway facilities at just and reasonable rates. Our question, 
therefore, resolves itself to this: How can a Bureau of Statistics 
and Accounts aid the Commissions in establishing and maintain- 
ing equality of opportunity and just rates in the use of railway 
facilities? In endeavoring to answer this question, I shall con- 
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fine myself to three points: First, the enforcement of the law 
against discrimination. Second, the determination of just rates; 
and third, the maintenance of stable rates. If I can show that 
a strict control over railway accounts is necessary in order to do 
away with discriminations and to provide for just and stable rates, 
it must certainly be admitted that a Bureau of Railway Statistics 
and Accounts is an essential part of the machinery by which the 
commision idea is to be realized. 

HOW MAY A BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND ACCOUNTS ASSIST IN THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF LAWS AGAINST DISCRIMINATION? 

Laws which declare certain things illegal are of two sorts — 
those which rely upon police power to insure compliance with 
their requirements, and those which are so adjusted to the prej- 
udices and interests of the persons whom they concern that 
they are self-executory in character. A factory law, or a law 
which provides for safety in mines, is of the first class; a law 
which provides for the enforcement of commercial contracts by 
legal procedure, belongs to the second class. The distinction 
is that in the first class the interests at stake are of a general 
character, and the persons whom the law directly affects are 
not immediately interested in its enforcement ; whereas in the 
second class, the guarantee that the law will be enforced is found 
in the direct and personal interests of th« parties concerned- 
One cannot determine from reading the various acts creating^ 
Railway Commissions to which class of laws these acts belong. 
Holding in mind the strong commissions, like those of Illinois 
and Iowa, rather than commissions which are supervisory in 
character, like those of Michigan and Massachusetts, Commis- 
sioners may render opinions in cases presented to them, or they 
may themselves originate cases; they may act as an administra- 
tive court, or they may exercise visitorial powers and assume 
the functions of a prosecutory agency. The character of the 
laws in this regard is determined by the policy which Commis- 
sioners see fit to adopt in their execution 

Now, it is no secret that under present conditions it is exceed- 
ingly' difficult for the shipper whose rights are 'invaded by a 
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railway corporation to secure quick and speedy relief; and on 
that account shippers conceive their interests to depend upon 
the good will of railway managers rather than upon commissions 
or courts, and consequently refuse to bring their cases, with all 
*the evidence necessary to secure conviction, to the attention of 
Commissioners. Under such circumstances, a sufficient number 
of cases do not arise spontaneously to enable Commissioners to 
exercise a controlling influence over the administration of rail- 
way affi.irs, and the result is, they feel themselves obliged to 
undertake the enforcement of the laws by the exercise of visi- 
torial functions, or by the direct instigation of cases. It is not 
necessary to discuss the wisdom of this policy. It is adopted as 
a temporary expedient, and, I doubt not, with the expectation 
that the necessity for it will, sooner or later, pass away. The 
real purpose of Commissioners must certainly be to sit as a tri- 
bunal (I will not say court), deciding cases which are presented 
to them, rather than to seek out cases in which the law is disre- 
garded. 

The question, then, naturally arises, what can be done to cre- 
ate those legal and commercial conditions under which this 
end may be attained. How may the railway laws of the United 
States be made self-executory in character?  Under what condi- 
tions will shippers appeal to the commissions, bringing their 
evidence with them rather than suppressing evidence, use it as 
a lever to force special favors from railway managers. The 
establishment of such conditions is essential, in my opinion, to 
the solution of the railway problem by commissions, for it goes 
without saying, that a law against discrimination by common 
carriers cannot be enforced so long as both carriers and shippers 
are interested in the law's defeat. 

I do not, of course, undertake to state all the conditions 
necessary for the self-enforcement of our railway laws, but I 
may call your attention to one step which must be taken for the 
realization of this end. In order that the law against discrimi- 
nation in rates may be self-enforced there must be a uniformly 
organized and uniformly administered railway system. Managers 
cannot be allowed the liberty of adopting unusual methods of 
business, nor attorneys the right of urging before the commis- 
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sion peculiar policies of management, as defense for unusual 
methods.. All orders pertaining to. transportation must be clear, 
simple and easily understood. Under these conditions shippers 
would come to know their rights, and in case their rights were 
disregarded by carriers, they would undertake to secure redress 
or to prove their claims for damages. Now the easiest way, 
indeed the only way, or at least the first step toward the way, 
by which uniformity of management may be secured is to estab- 
lish uniformity in accounts and to take from railway officials 
the right of adjusting their accounts in an arbitrary manner. 
Accounts, if they be honest, are true records of administration, 
and he who controls accounts can, in a large measure, control the 
policy of management. Should the form of bookkeeping be 
determined by commissions, and all railways be obliged to adjust 
their accounts to uniform rules, the Commissioners would be in a 
position to impose their ideas, in a very large measure, upon the 
management of the roads. And what is more important, they 
would be in a position to secure evidence against a carrier guilty 
of discrimination more easily than at the present time. And 
more than this, uniformity in accounts and strict supervision 
over them provides a new way of testing the compliance of the 
carriers with the rules of the Commissioners. Statistics properly 
used and adequately guided are the surest means of detecting 
any general departure from established rules of management, 
and, if commissions must continue visitorial functions, will indi- 
cate where it is worth while to undertake special investigation. 
It is unnecessary to develop this thought further, for by these 
suggestions you will at once see how far it goes. The railway 
laws in this country are not, at present, self-executory in char- 
acter, because of the difficulty of securing evidence against dis- 
crimination. And this, in large measure, is due to the number- 
less and complex methods by which railways do their business. 
My claim is that, in order to enforce a law which makes 
discrimination illegal, it will be necessary to crystalize the 
railways of the country into a common system so far as prin- 
ciples of control are concerned, and to oblige them to follow 
uniform rules in business management. This, it is believed, 
can be the most easily accomplished through the agency of a 
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well equipped and well directed statistical bnrenu, which shall 
impose upon the railways a uniform system of accounts. In 
many of our States it is not necessary that additional power 
shall be asked from the legislators, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as also eleven State Commissions already have the' 
right to determine the form in which railway accounts shall be 
kept. The propriety of enforcing these provisions is a question 
properly debatable by this convention. 

HOW MAY JUST RATES BE DETERMINED? 

It is not too much to say that the kernel of the railway prob- 
lem lies in the establishment of a policy for determining rates 
that shall be generally accepted as based on justice and reason. 
This is implied in the laws so far as they touch the question. 
To this end the Interstate Commerce Commission and seven- 
teen State Commissions are clothed with the power of adjusting 
rates. If the commission idea finally breaks down, it will be 
because commissions are unable to deal with this vexed 
qnestion. 

At present they are not in a position to deal with the question, 
for there is no generally accepted theory respecting the basis of 
railway rates and, consequently, there can be no uniformity in 
their decisions. It is doubtless the consciousness of this fact 
which makes Commissioners so reluctant to exercise the power 
of adjusting rates iu, those cases, where the law grants them that 
power, and which makes the legislators, in those States 
where the rate-making power is not granted to Commissioners, 
hesitate in conferring the grant. Commissioners are in no 
position at present to judge clearly with regard to the respective 
claims of shippers, stockholders, and the public, for they have 
no facts to work upon at all adequate to the magnitude of the 
problem. If there be any generally accepted theory it is that 
rates should bear some relation to cost of service. But Com- 
missioners are in possession of no information respecting ttie 
cost of service that is of the slightest assistance in the applica- 
tion of this theory. It is, however, absurd to speak of deter- 
mining a just price with regard to any commodity whatever 
without having first determined the conditions of production. 
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For the purpose of avoiding an extended discussion of the 
theory of rate-making rather than because I conceive my views to 
be of especial importance, I may perhaps be permitted to sug- 
gest what, in my opinion, is a practicable policy for the adjust- 
ment of railway charges. 

The rule that specific railway rates should be determined by 
specific cost of service, appears to me to be wholly untenable, 
and the practice of charging *'what the traffic will bear," as 
applied by railway managers, to be ini*apable of defense. Pro- 
vided, however, it be applied in such a manner as to assign 
total of cost of carrying traffic to the various classes of freight 
carried, and not to the determination of a rate which will setuire 
the largest aggregate income, I see no reason why it cannot be 
accepted as a safe rule for commissions to follow. Tho process 
of rate-making, according to this idea, would be as follows : 
Determine, in the first place, the income which a railway cor- 
poration actually needs. Determine, in the second place, ihe 
business which rightly belongs to the corporation by virtue of 
its relation to the source and destination of freight. In the 
third place, classify all freight according to a uniform classifi- 
cation. The process of rate-making would then be to adjust 
rates to the various classes of freight in such a manner that 
the required gross income may be secured to the company 
and the burden of payment rest as lightly as possible on the cus- 
tomers of the railways. The principles which lie at the basis 
of just railway schedules arise from a study of the theorj of tax- 
ation. As in taxation payment for the support of government 
should be in proportion to the ability of citizens, so the contri- 
butions of shippers to the fund necessary to meet the legitimate 
demands of railways should be made from various classes of 
goods in proportion to their ability to bear the charges. If 
this theory of rate -making be accepted, or, indeed, any theory 
which regards the problem from the standpoint of public inter- 
est, the determination of rates comes to be a purely statistical 
problem, or, at least, a problem that calls for decisions that can 
only be given on the fullest and completest information as to facts. 
Railway Commissioners do not have at their command the range 
of facts which are the common property of railway managers. 
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How. then, is it possible for Commissioners to exercise a con- 
trolling voice in railway management, or indeed to decide 
justly and wisely on such questions as are presented to them? 

Should this general view of the case be accepted, the 
next step in the further development of statistical work lies 
very clearly before us. It consists in perfecting a uniform 
classification of freight throughout the country and in secur- 
ing from railways a statement of the amount of freight 
carried in each class and of the amount of revenue which each 
class of freight yields. Such an investigation, if carried on so 
as to permit territorial localization of freight by classes, would 
place the Commissioners in a position to judge what industrial, 
or, indeed, social results, would follow from changing any 
special schedule of a particular railway. 

It is considerations such as these, and many others that might 
be mentioned along the same line, which lead me to assert that 
no commission can safely undertake the adjustment of railway 
rates except upon the basis of a thorough and somewhat 
extended statistical investigation A just rate does not mean a 
rate which a particular shipper can pay for particular goods, 
but rather a rate which, when enforced and maintained, entails 
in a community just and commendable results. The question 
involved in this controversy is not simply commercial in char- 
acter, it is at the same time a question of public policy, and as 
such, like all questions of a political character, demands the 
fullest and completest knowledge respecting it. A statistical 
bureau is not an ornamental decoration. It is an essential part 
of the machinery for the control of railways. 

If the commission idea is to retain the confidence of the oub- 
lie, it is, in my opinion, essential that the Commissioners recog 
nize the service which a Bureau of Statistics and Accounts may 
render them in the performance of their duties, and for Legisla- 
tures to grant such appropriations as are necessary for the devel- 
opment and extension of statistical work. We cannot evade 
the conclusion that the public has no guarantee that rates will be 
just and reasonable, whether made by Commissioners or by the 
managers of railways, except they be made after a full investi- 
gation into the conditions under which the service is rendered. 
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now MAY RATES BK MAINTAINED? 

It Is recognized that rates must be stable as well as just and 
reasonable. The question therefore forces itself upon us, under 
what conditions may stable rates be secured? The remarks 
which have previously been made respecting discrimination in 
rates apply equally well to this question, for rates are rendered 
unstable through discrimination ; and Commissioners may 
regard it wise to postpone a direct consideration of the means 
by which stability of schedules may be maintained until it is 
observed whether pr not fluctuations in rates will continue after 
discrimination between shippers and places is done away with. 
I should not, however, make a complete statement of the service 
of a Bureau of Statistics and Accounts in the solution of the rail- 
way problem were I not to say that in all probability something 
more will be required to secure stability of schedules than the 
elimination of personal discrimination from railway practice. 
There are many who believe that stable rates cannot be 
secured so long as railways are prohibited from entering into 
legal agreements respecting the conditions under which their 
business shall be managed. It is asserted that the railway 
industry from its very nature tends toward consolidation ; that 
concentration of power is inevitable ; and that the only question 
for the public to consider is how to use this power for the public 
good. In railway consolidation there is at least the possibility 
of cheaper and better service, and providing that they who con 
trol it are held to strict responcibility, there is no reason why it 
should be feared by the public. This, of course, means that great 
reliance must be placed upon the principle of publicity, for 
there is no other way by which trustees of a public power 
may be held to account. 

In working out for my own satisfaction the conditions under 
which pooling might be safely permitted to railways, the fact 
which has been most forcibly impressed upon me is that no traffic 
agreements could last for any considerable length of time, 
except under the application of what is technically known as the 
principle of territorialization. The strongest argument for this 
conclusion is found in the outline maps for competitive roads, 
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published by Rand, McNally & Co. When, for example, the 
Michigan Central Railroad is permitted to compete for freight 
between New York and New Orleans, of what avail would it be 
for the roads to which that freight naturally belongs to enter 
into an agreement as to the manner in which it shall be 
divided? No pooling contracts could possibly be stable while 
such conditions existed. Pooling means the limitation of compe- 
tition, or what amounts to the same thing, an agreement respect- 
ing the conditions under which competition shall take place. 
The first step, therefore, toward the establishment of stable 
rates through the legalization of pools would \jq a scientific clas- 
sification of railways by which each company may know what 
freight it can legitimately carry. This is doubtless an extension 
of public authority beyond any which has thus far been contem- 
plated by our laws, but there is no other way of bringing the 
matter under control so as to adequately guard the public interest. 
It follows, therefore, that if pooling be forced upon government 
by the continual wars of railways the government must estab 
lish and support well-equipped statistical bureaus ; for it is 
inconceivable that a scientific classification of railways can be 
made and maintained, except upon the basis of careful and 
exhaustive statistical investigation. 

It seems, then, whether we consider the question of railway 
discrimination, of just and reasonable rates, or of stability in 
rates, that a bureau designed especially for investigation and 
for imposing upon tlie railways uniform methods of manage- 
ment is essencial to the realization of the commission idea. 
This has not been adequately recognized in the past, and it rests 
very largely with the members of this Convention, whether it 
shall be recognized in the future. 

I have presented the above considerations favoring mainte- 
nance and development of the statistical branch of the service 
of Railway Commissions, holding in mind the definition of the 
railway problem as implied in the laws creating the commis- 
sion. But this definition is not as broad as the problem itself, 
and I see no reason why Commissioners are not justified in 
taking the jnost comprehensive view of their office and in 
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administering it in such a manner that incidental, as well as 
general, benefits may be secured therefrom to the public. 

Looking at the matter in the light of history, railways, as 
administered, have destroyed the conditions under which the 
principle of competition can work for the great rank and file of 
business in a normal and satisfactory manner. In theory, com- 
petition is the central principle of our industrial structure. Both 
legislators and courts assume it to be present in the great major- 
ity of cases, and because of their confidence in its potency they 
deny the pertinency of socialistic arguments. In fact, however, 
competition has degenerated into a struggle for existence 
between great corporations, or a struggle for special favors at 
the hand of great corporations, or it has ceased to exivSt alto- 
gether. In this lies the explanation of most of the industrial com- 
plications which perplex the nineteenth century. According to 
the common law of industries, competition is potent ; but, in 
reality, competition is rendered impotent by the arbitrarj' man- 
ner in which railway managers administer their trusts. If this 
be true, and that it finds adequate support in the history of the 
nineteenth century lies beyond reasonable controversy, the rail- 
way problem comes to be a problem of civilization. It is a 
question of keeping open the avenues of opportunity. There 
is involved in its solution the broad question of industrial 
liberty, and the technicalities of railway legislation take upon 
themselves a new meaning when one considers the true char- 
acter and the industrial influence of railway transportation. As 
equality before the law is a canon of political liberty, so equality 
before the railways is a canon of industrial liberty. A solu- 
tion of the railway problem means the reintroduction of those 
conditions under which competition can control industrial forces 
and deal justly as between industrial agents. 

Such considerations as the above are pertinent at the present 
time when the question of granting increased power to Railway 
Commissions is before the public. It would be impossible for 
a Bureau of Railway Statistics and Accounts to perform the 
service which has been assigned to it, except it be clothed 
with ample authority and provided with adequate facilities. 
Without doubt the railway corporations would assert that in 
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the exercise of its functions such a bureau would be inquisi- 
torial and encroach upon the established rights of privacy. But 
if it be clearly apprehended that the question of industrial lib- 
erty is involved, that the freedom of opportunity which our 
common law asserts to be the right of every citizen is jeopard- 
ized by the manner in which railways do, as a matter of fact, 
manage their affairs, there comes to be a reason for the exten- 
sion of powers which Commissioners demand from legislators. 
One thing certainly is clear — in an industry which touches at 
every point the life and the prospects of all citizens, there 
ought to be no question respecting the right of government to 
make the fullest and completest investigation. 

The Chairman. What action, gentlemen, will you take in 
regard to the very interesting and valuable paper of Mr. Adams? 

Mr. MORTLAND, of Maine. I understand that the business 
reported by the Committee on Order of Business has been 
passed over; as a supplementary report, I beg leave on behalf 
of the Committee to submit the following inquiries introduced 
by Mr. Freeman, of Rhode Island, to be its first subject as 
follows: 

What is a reasonable time to allow for unloading cars in 
freight yards, and what is a reasonable price for railroads to 
charge consignees per day as demurrage? Should the time 
which railroads may occupy in transporting freight be limited; 
and should the railroads be charged demurrage for failure to 
transport and deliver freight within such specified time? 

Then we report the matter suggested on page 2 of the call as 
the remainder of the order of business, to wit: 

V. UNIFORM CI^ASSIFICATION OF FREIGHTS. 
VI. POOI^ING OF FREIGHTS AND DIVISION OF EARNINGS. 
VII. ABUSES CAUSED BY USE OF SHIPPERS* CARS IN RAU^WAY EQUIPMENT. 
VIII. HARMONY IN RAII^WAY I.EGISI.ATION. 
IX. TERRITORIAI. ASSIGNMENT OF STATISTICS OF OPERATION. 
X. OVERCHARGES. 
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Mr. HiLiy, of Virginia. I move that the report be adopted. 
The motion was carried. 

The Chairman... Do yon desire at this time to take action 
with reference to Mr. Adams' paper. 

Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut. Unless some action is taken 
with regard to this paper, it seems to me we will show a lack 
of appreciation of one of the ablest papers it has been our privi- 
lege to listen to. I move a vote of thanks be tendered to Prof. 
Adams for this" paper, and that it be printed in the report of the 
Proceedings of the Convention. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman. The first business, as reported by the com- 
mittee, is the consideration of the questions asked by Mr. Free- 
man, designed, I suppose, to draw out the opinion of the various 
members of the Convertion: 

"What is a reasonable time to allow for unloading cars in 
freight yards ; and what is a reasonable price for railroads to 
change consignees per day as demurrage ? 

"Should the time which railroads may occupy in transporting 
freight be limited ; and should the railroads be charged demur- 
rage for failure to transport and deliver freight within such 
specified time?" 

Mr. Duncan, of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, do I under- 
stand this valuable paper read by Prof. Adams — that you are 
going to pass that subject by now ? 

The Chairman. In answer to that, the only action taken was 
a vote of thanks. It was stated this morning, or this afternoon, 
that any matter suggested could be taken up by consent. 

Mr. Duncan. I only wish to say a word. 

The Chairman. I presume it will be the pleasure of the 
Convention that we should hear you now, or any other gentle- 
man who desires to say anything. 

Mr. Duncan. What I wish to say is simply this : The 
questions called up by this paper are questions that are 
5 
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brought directly to my mind at this time. I suppose that 
every Commissioner here is impressed with the different work 
that is presented to him at some particular time. I have been 
on the South Carolina Commission for eleven years and we have 
been trying to make rates down there ever since. 

The railroads requested that Commission a week or two ago 
to let them have a hearing before the Commission, for the pur- 
pose of asking that they be allowed an increase of rates. I do 
not know what they will ask, but that is what they propose. I 
have not any suggestions to make myself, but I want to ask the 
Commissioners here, whose duty it is to make rates, what their 
methods are; as the Methodists say, "sort of gin in their expe- 
rience.** I want to ask some of you, on what basis do you pro- 
ceed when you attempt to make rates? Now, when the repre- 
sentatives of the lines that go through South Carolina appear in 
Columbia on the 2d of May, to ask the Commission for an 
increase of rates, I want to be able to ask them some questions. 
Gentlemen, what questions shall I ask them? Eleven years 
ago, when we made the first standard tariff in South Carolina, 
we sent out a circular asking the railroads to state what was 
the cost to them of operation, and not a single one answered 
the question. We made up a standard tariff by taking the rates 
they were using, and comparing them with all the rates we could 
get from everybody else all over the country. The railroads 
say that tariff does not give them sufficient revenue. Now, I want 
to know what to do when we come to make rates. We think 
if their rates are reasonable, comparing all the rates, that we 
are justified. I would like to have some practical experience 
from some of the Commissioners as to the rule they adopt. I 
would like to get something that comes right down to business. 
For instance, when they come before the Commission and state 
the cost for transporting passengers, they do not credit 
their passenger business with the express and mail that pas- 
senger business carries. I have always held that the passenger 
business should be credited with what the passenger business 
makes out of the mail and express. I wish the Commissioners 
to state their experience. What is your custom with regard to 
making rates ? 
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The Chairman. You hear the questions proposed by Mr. 
Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. I would Mke to know whether you have the 
same trouble we have. When the railroads complain that the 
rates are too low, and ask for an increase in them, what do 
you do? 

Mr. KiRKBY, of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. In figuring on the rate question,* what basis of the opera- 
tion of the road do you take into consideration in fixing the rates? 
That is, whether on a haul, say, of thirty miles, do you take 
into consideration :he condition of the grade of the road, or 
the facilities they have for doing the business, or what their 
traffic is on certain portions and what their expenses are? 

Mr. Duncan. Well, of course, we take those things into 
consideration. But the main thing that controls the making of 
our rates is the fact that practically the 2400 miles of railway 
that we have in South Carolina, are under the management of 
three systems. We first had a standard tariff for these three 
principal lines — the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air 
Line, and the Richmond and Danville. Now, they have grad- 
ually absorbed all the smaller branches. Now, they make a 
monthly report to us of receipts. These we aggregate at the 
end of the year as the actual receipts of the road, and we con- 
sider that in making the tariffs. 

But one of the greatest troubles we have is right here — that is, 
what the road costs them. Now, there are but few roads in 
South Carolina the people have not aided in their construc- 
tion. To illustrate, I will just take my own county. We 
have a railroad there which our county subscribed $150,000 to 
help build. The railroad put a mortgage on that road and sold 
it, and our county lost the $150,000, which was to have been 
preferred stock. To-day that county is paying a 3 mills tax to 
meet the interest on those bonds. Now, in making up a tariff 
for that road, who should get the credit for the $150,000? That 
is a conundrum for you to answer. 

We want to know whether the parties who now operate the 
road paid for the entire cost of construction. If they did, then 
they are entitled to a tariff that would give them a fair return 
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on the cost of construction. If they paid but 50 cents on the 
dollar, should they have a tariff that would give them a fair 
interest on 100 cents on the dollar? • 

We have a number of roads in our State to which the people 
have subscribed sufficient in county bonds to grade it, and 
to-day they have no stock in anyway, shape, or form. Now, the 
question is, how to make a tariff for this sort of roads. I answer 
your question partly by another question. 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania. Why should not they be 
treated just as any other creditor who has lost what he has 
invested? 

Mr. Duncan, of South Carolina. Well, to illustrate a little 
further, I know a road in our State that cost a million and a 
half dollars, and it sold at auction for $308,000. Now, if you 
were going to make a tariff for that road, on what basis would 
you make it? Would you make it on a return of $1,500,000, 
or on a return of $308,000? Of course they will come up 
and say that road is capitalized at a million and a half dollars. 
Now, should you so construct the tariff that it would pay 
3, 4 or 5 per cent on the million and a half dollars, when the 
road cost the parlies operating it the figure that I stated? 

I only mention those things, gentlemen, to call out some 
information, because this is not a question in which only the 
South Carolina Commission is concerned. I believe all of us 
want to do what is fair and right by the railroad people, but it is 
a very hard thing to do when they will give only such informa- 
tion as they are compelled to. As I remarked in the begin- 
ning, when asked to give us a statement of the actual cost of 
the roads to them the3'^ each and every one declined to do so. 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. When they come before you asking for 
higher rates, can not you ask them what the roads cost them, and 
then put these questions to them and insist upon an answer 
before you act upon their request? 

Mr. Duncan. We will most certainly do that. 

Mr. Dey. It seems to me you are in a position to get an 
answer. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir, we are; and we have authority under 
the law to investigate their books and require of them to answer 
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any of our questions. But what I was trying to get at was 
information from some of the Commissioners here, who have to 
make rates like we do, and what their experience has been. 

Mr. Dey. It seems to me you have got control of the situa- 
tion. That was the way we did when we were requested to 
raise rates. 

Mr. Duncan. I expect no Commission has more power 
under the law than the South Carolina Commission. We have 
the same power as the lower court ha«. They have no appeal 
from the Commission at all, except to the Supreme Court. But 
that makes us more particular to do what is right and fair with 
the railroads, and to get all the experience and information that 
we possibly can, and it was for that purpose that I wanted to 
start this discussion, to see if these gentlemen could not give me 
a little light. I have come here with a Macedonian cry. If you 
have anything here that I want I would like to take it back 
with me. If I know more than you do, that is your fault, and 
I cannot help you. 

The Chairman. As this seems to be a time of asking ques- 
tions, I will therefore take up the matter submitted by the 
Committee on Order of Business, which consists entirely of 
questions. Mr. Freeman is here • as their sponsor. They are : 

First. What is a reasonable time to allow for unloading cars in freight 
yards; and what is a reasonable price for railroads to charge consignees 
per day as demurrage? 

Second. Should the time which railroads may occupy in transporting 
freight be limited; and should the railroads be charged demurrage for 
failure to transport and deliver freight within such specified time? 

Mr. Freeman. Those are practical questions which are now 
concerning our people more than any other. It seems the rail- 
roads have got some kind of an association. They appoint an 
agent and send him down to Rhode Island to Bx the rates of 
demurrage, and he comes with all the authority of this associa- 
tion of roads. He says that on and after such a date every car 
must be unloaded within twenty-four hours from the time it is 
put in the freight yards, failing which, a demurrage of $i a day 
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shall be charged. Well, our people say they are allowed 
ninety-six hours in Massachusetts, and that in Connecticut, 
while they give notice that they must be unloaded within 
twenty-four hours, or storage will be charged, yet they have 
never made any charge. We have already introduced into our 
Legislature, and have under consideration, this bill, and I 
thought perhaps I could get some advice from the Commission- 
ers here present in regard to it. 
Section i reads as follows : 

No Railroad Company, owning or operating any railroad in this State, 
shall claim, demand or collect from any shipper or consignee of mer- 
chandise or freight, any sum, or damage, or chatge for the delay or deten- 
tion of cars in loading or unloading the same, or for car service or track- 
age, until ninety -six hours after the shipper or consignee has been notified 
that the cars have been placed and are accessible for the purpose of load- 
ing or unloading, Sundays and legal holidays excluded. 



They have already offered to compromise by giving us forty- 
eight hours; I think they would be willing to give seventy-two 
hours, and perhaps it remains for the Legislature to say whether 
we will have ninety-six or not. They have a pleasant way of 
running the cars down a half mile from where the freight is 
taken off and notifying us that the cars are ready, and we have 
to hunt the car up and spend a half day or a day or two days 
before we can get the freight, and yet they are charging demur- 
rage for it. In one case a large company which handles a great 
amount of freight, and owns its own freight yard, so it has no 
trouble about room, its agent has said, you have to unload those 
cars within twenty-four hours. Now, where large amounts of pig 
iron and scrap iron are hauled, any one knows that to handle 
that it has to be taken out piece by piece. It is an impossi- 
bilty to unload many of those cars in twenty-four hours, because 
they have to unload it close to the furnaces, so that it will not 
have to be handled again. The railroads also say, in case of 
stormy weather, and snow, when things are blocked up so that 
these parties cannot unload the cars, we are not responsible for 
the weather; it is a matter of Divine Providence. We cannot do 
anything about that. Then they turn around and say, when they 
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cannot deliver the freights, that they are prevented by the snow 
or stormy weather and we have to wait. 

Our second section is: 

Sec. 2. No railroad company shall claim, demand or collect from any 
consignee of merchandise or freight, any sum or charge for the storage of 
any merchandise or freight in any freight house, or warehouse, or other 
stmcture, for any period less than two consecutive days, Sundays and legal 
holidays excluded; such two days to be computed from the time of the 
arrival of such merchandise or freight at the place of delivery. Any rail- 
road violating this or the preceding section, shall forfeit double the amount 
collected to any person injured, who may sue by action on the case. 

They sometimes have refused to deliver this freight unless 
demurrage is paid. 

Sec. 3. No railroad company shall have any lien upon any merchandise 
or freight carried or transported by such railroad company for any 
charge for carrying such freight, or for any advances upon freight so 
carried or transported, unless such railroad company shall, upon request, 
deliver to the consignee of such freight, or his agent, for his own use, a 
copy of the bill or statement of such charges and advances as the same 
appears upon every way-bill held by such company. 

They make out a way-bill. The freight has, perhaps, come 
over three or four lines, and they say, expense so much, and 
you pay the bill, or else you do not get your freight. 

Sec. 4. If any railroad company shall detain or retain possession of any 
merchandise so that it is not accessible to the consignees for more than 
ninety -six hours after it shall be received upon its line, then said railroad 
company shall rebate from the freight charges upon said merchandise at 
the same rate per diem in excess of said ninety-six hours as is charged, or 
permitted to be charged, in this act for delay or detention of freight by 
consignees. 

If they are going to make the parties who are to take the 
freight pay for any delay in taking it, we say it is no more than 
fair for them to pay the parties for delay in transporting the 
freight. For instance, we have freight from Holyoke and 
Worcester. They deliver that freight in one day, and then it 
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takes from four to eight days to get it. We think if it is fair 
for them to charge us demurrage, we should charge them for not 
delivering the freight within so much time after they have 
received it 

Then, we simply say: 

Sec. 5. This act shall not debar any consignees from collecting damages 
actually sustained by them, caused by the nondelivery of their merchan- 
dise by any railroad company within this State having had possession 
thereof for a longer period than ninety -six hours. 



I thought that these gentlemen, coming from all parts of the 
Union and having a good deal more to do with freight in 
large quantities than we do, might give us some light upon it. I 
would like to know whether it is customary in regular freight 
yards to fix the time when freights must be taken away, or 
whether it is customary to make a charge and not put the cars 
where you can get that freight, but make you hunt it up yourself; 
and whether it is customary to allow the railroads to use their 
own convenience in forwarding it, and then demand of the con- 
signees that they shall take it away at once or forfeit so much 
per day. I thought I might get some light on the question. 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. Mr. President, in our State we have met 
almost exactly the question the gentleman presents, and in doing 
so I have had some opportunity to look these matters over. I 
find this to be about the case, and it has perhaps arisen from a 
decision made by our board, or perhaps from an agreement 
between the railroad companies. It has come to be, to a con- 
siderable extent, the practice to charge demurrage for cars that 
have stood a certain length of time. There is always, and 
there has been for years and years, a contest in the West 
— I speak of railways west of Chicago — between the Operat- 
ing Department and the Freight Department. The Superin- 
tendents, who are the men that handle the cars and move them, 
are very anxious for rapid transit of their cars, particularly in 
times when there is great demand for them. The Freight 
Agent, the man who seeks customers and solicits freight, is 
anxious to leave his cars for the purposes of warehouses, to let 
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them stand for the convenience of the shipp.er. Those matters 
have been a subject of controversy in our State and States 
adjoining ours for many years. The question came up before 
us once for adjudication, and as I recollect it, after very 
full discussion on the part of shippers and those receiving 
freight, our Commission held that forty-eight hours after the 
cars had been received and placed in a convenient position for 
unloading was the proper length of time that those cars should 
stand before charges for the use of cars commenced. In that 
discussion the Superintendent of one of our railroads, a rather large 
railroad, stated publicly and under oath that if in the manage- 
ment of his cars and in the management of his road he could 
have his choice, he would have that rule strictly enforced. That 
was a statement made under oath, and made by a man who was 
intelligent and understood exactly what he was about. The 
effect has been, I believe — and it has come to be a custom — 
that forty-eight hours now is the time beyond which the rail- 
way companies ask or charge demurrage. 

Now, the other branch of the question the gentleman speaks 
of has never been before us, but it strikes me — I am not a 
lawyer — that, in case freight is detained an unreasonable length 
of time, the party to whom it is consigned has a claim for 
damages, and I think he would have that, even without a 
statute. It seems to me the measure in one case would be good 
in the other. If the freight is detained an unreasonable length 
of time he should have the same damage that the railway com- 
pany collects from the shipper for the same length of time. 

Mr. Hennessey, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the rule in 
Missouri of the Car Service Association is to allow forty-eight 
hours. After that demurrage is charged. 

Mr. Freeman, of Rhode Island. At what rate? 

Mr. Hennessey. I think $2, They allow forty-eight hours. 
This is after the cars are placed on the wagon track. 

Mr. Hii^i^, of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, we have had that matter 
settld in Virginia, and it works very well. We have a 48-hour 
limit, and $1 a day demurrage is charged after that. There is no 
special statute, but any man can recover at law whatever dam- 
age he sustains by the unreasonable detention of his freight. If 
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freights are detained an unreasonable length of time, you make 
out a bill against the railroad company, and if they do not 
pay it, you sue them and get the money. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further on this point, gen- 
tlemen ? 

Mr. Freeman. The gentleman from Vermont says he thinks 
we have put the screws on very tight in Rhode Island by 
giving us just one-half the time of any other New England 
State. 

The Chairman. The next question is the Uniform Classifica- 
tion of Freights. Has any gentleman anything to offer under 
that head ? 

Mr. Becker, of Minnesota. I do not know that I can 
throw any light upon the question. Nevertheless, I have 
it in mind to express some views in relation to this inquiry 
as to reasonable rates. I do not know whether it is in 
order, or whether that order has passed. I sympathize 
deeply with my friend from South Carolina. Now, sir, I 
am one of those who lay this down as a fundamental propo- 
sition, that in the first place, money invested in railroads is 
no more sacred than money invested in any other branch of 
business, and is entitled to no more protection than the money 
of any private individual in this country. Therefore, I object 
in the first instance to an inquiry on the part of any Commission 
in this country as to what a railroad costs. I do not care what 
it costs. It may have been economically built ; it may have 
been extravagantly built. I would never inquire how many 
bonds a railroad company has issued. They may issue all the 
bonds they can sell for all I care. That makes makes no differ- 
ence. The men who invest their money in those bonds, if it is 
a good investment, will get the benefit of it, and if it is a poor 
one they will lose their money. The same with reference to 
capital stock. I should not inquire what amount per mile a 
railroad had invested in capital stock. They may issue all the 
stock they please, and water it all they please, so long as they 
find men to buy it. It is their lookout whether they have 
bought good stock and paying stock, or whether they have 
bought poor stock. And I will go still further and say that the 
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expense which the railroad company is at to carry the freight, 
or to manage its business affairs, is a matter which does not 
enter at all into the question of what is a reasonable rate. 

It will be remembered that in this thing of issuing bonds and 
of issuing stock, the public have no word to say whatever. We 
have no restraint or control in these particulars over the differ- 
ent companies of this country ; we have no restraint or control 
over the expenses of the railroads of this country. Some are 
economically managed, and some are extravagantly managed. 
We all know about the large salaries paid to railway officials, 
salaries that no other business in this country could pay. And 
are we to say that the people are to be taxed forever to pay 
these extravagant salaries, to pay ihe interest on these bonds — 
the proceeds of which have been squandered or stolen — or the 
dividends upon stocks which have been watered over and over 
again? I don't believe there is a freight agent in this country 
who could tell how much capital stock is issued or how much 
bonds are issued. Now, why should we care about it? If 
I was in the position of my friend from South Carolina, I should 
let those questions go. 

I have never seen yet an answer to the question, what is a 
reasonable rate? The Interstate Commerce Commission, in their 
fourth annual report, I think it was, came the nearest to a defi- 
nition of what constitutes a reasonable rate, which I have ever 
seen. But that was not entirely satisfactory in my mind. When 
we come to consider the question of a reasonable rate, we look 
at it from the railroad standpoint, not from the standpoint of 
the shipper, and we are apt to forget the interest of the shipper. 
Now, there can be a railroad rate which will crush the farmers, 
and which will crush out any industry, and it may be said that 
it is necessary in order to realize, first, the expenses of taking 
the business; second, the interest on bonds, and third, the pay- 
ment of expenses of operation. Is it necessary to such a 
rate upon the products of the country that every farmer 
will be rendered a pauper. I don't believe the rail- 
roads will be justified in demanding a rate which will 
crush out the industries of the country. To use an old Latin 
proverb, I believe that it is right to learn from the enemy. 
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I find in a paper which I received from home 
this morning an article about what has been done in 
Mexico. I believe it is right to learn from the enemy, or from 
the Grecians, or the heathen Chinee if necessary. I want to read 
a law that went into effect in Mexico on Saturday last, just to 
see if we are up to them; I don't want to justify the Mexicans, 
but to see if we are up to them. (Reading.) **The new law 
governing the railroads of Mexico went into effect yesterday. 
It provides that all tariffs must be approved by the Government, 
prevents the payment of rebates, and generally wages war on any 
form of discrimination, prohibiting at the same time ticket- 
scalping practices, the operation of contracts or revenue pools, 
and gives the Government the right to say what rates shall 
govern, fixing very severe fines and penalties for violation by 
companies, officials or agents, who shall always be considered 
for every legal effect as employes of the company. It prescribes 
the maintenance in this city of a complete record of all busi- 
ness, income and disbursement of the roads, and prohibits the 
purchase, rental, or acquisition of a connecting road. It pro- 
vides that any agent or employe of the company author- 
ized or contracting for transportation of freight at 
a rate above or below what should be collected in con- 
formity with the tariff approved by the department, or 
in any way infringing any of the provisions of the laws shall 
be guilty of the crime of fraud against property, and shall be 
fined from $1000 to S2000. If the infraction is committed or 
authorized by the board of directors, its president or employes 
in charge of the administration of the line or any part thereof, 
or of its traffic department, the company shall incur for each 
infraction a fine of from $2000 to $4000." Now, I don't know 
that I have given my friend from South Carolina any informa- 
tion upon this subject, and I don't know that the Commis- 
sioners here present will accept the views I have given, but 
they are views I have long entertained. I object most stren- 
uously, as a citizen, against any form of authority which under- 
takes to say that the people of this country are bound forever 
to pay the interest upon the bonds of any railroad company by 
freight tariffs, or the dividends upon any stock by freight 
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tariffs. I think that in looking at the question of reasona- 
ble rates we should not look at it from that standpoint, but 
we should look at it from the standpoint of a man who pays the 
freight, and see whether his business will justify it. 

Mr. BiLifiNGS, of Michigan. I don't know as I can add any- 
thing to this discussion that will be of interest. We fix rates 
upon the gross earnings per mile. When they get to two 
or three thousand per mile they have to carry their pas- 
sengers for 2 cents per mile. I don't know any better way to fix 
rates for passengers or rates for freight, than by taxing the gross 
earnings per mile. I would not give anything for a State with- 
out a railroad. In the Upper Peninsular we fix rates at 4 
cents per mile — it costs more money to haul a train through six 
months in a year in that part of the State; it costs a good deal 
to get the snow out of the way. We have some roads which 
hardly pay any taxes, and we sometimes think of shutting them 
up. It is a pretty hard matter to fix a uniform system of rates 
or taxes. I think the fairest way is upon the gross earnings. 
I don't care what the railroad costs; take their business, that is 
the fair way; tax the business they do. 

So far as the trouble down in little Rhode Island is concerned, 
that of loading and unloading cars, we have no such trouble in 
Michigan. The railroad companies inMichigan want to accom- 
modate the people, and the people want to accommodate them, 
and they have adopted a uniform system by which demurrage 
is charged if the cars are detained over forty-eight hours. They 
do not call it forty-eight hours from the time the car reaches the 
yard, but from the moment it reaches the wagon track. Take 
salt, lime, hay and some other things, they are allowed thirty- 
eight hours or forty eight hours ; on some things they are 
allowed four days. But there is a uniform agreement among 
shippers and among railroad companies. There are some 
people who want a week, or two weeks, who would make freight 
houses of railroad cars if they could. That is why we like 
this system they have established among themselves. They 
give us better service than when you keep cars a long time ; 
we can get cars quicker. 

Mr. Duncan, of South Carolina. I would like to ask the 
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gentleman what percentage of theit gross earnings the rail- 
roads take to operate their roads — 65, 75, or 85 per cent? Say 
the railroads receive |i, 000,000, what percentage of that has to 
meet the operating expenses ? 

Mr. Billings. If it is I2000 per mile, we charge them 2 per 
cent 

Mr. Duncan. You don't understand my question. What per- 
centage of the gross earnings do the railroads take to operate 
their road — 65, 75, or 85 per cent? 

Mr. Billings. I can't answer that question. We have the 
net earnings and the gross earnings. 

The Chairman. I am informed by the Secretary that unless 
we close promptly at 5 o'clock, it will not be possible to get 
the printing done. 

Mr. Becker, of Minnesota. I move that we adjourn. 

The motion was carried. 

The Chairman. It is considered, gentlemen, that you all 
have a call for the meeting to-morrow morning. The five 
topics on the second page will be taken up, and in the order in 
which they are named. 

At 5 o'clock p. m. the Convention adjourned until to-mor- 
row morning at 10 o'clock. 
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SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

APRIIy 20, 1893. 

The Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

The Chairman. Will the Convention come to order? I have 
delayed a few minutes, because at 10 o'clock there were not 
many in. The first business under the report of the committee 
for the morning is No.V on the call: 

UNIFORM CI,ASSlFlCATION OF FREIGHTS. 

Is there any gentleman who has anything to say under that 
head ? I think there is no report. 

Mr. Becker, of Minnesota. I hoped to hear something from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on that subject. It will 
be remembered that the Convention a year ago adopted a reso- 
lution on that subject; I do not know that the Convention can 
go any further than it did in its resolution of last year. 

The Chairman. Perhaps some of the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may have something to say. 

Commissioner McDii,!,. I do not know that I can say any- 
thing on the subject of uniform classification of freights that 
will be of much advantage to the members of the Convention. 
It is a great question, and the difficulties surrounding it are well 
known to every one who has studied the history of the work 
done by these conventions and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It may have been noticed that nothing was said, or 
practically nothing, in the last report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the subject of uniform classification, because there 
had been no progress made during the year. It is well known 
to the members of the Convention that some time ago a com- 
mittee composed of experts, gentlemen well acquainted with 
the rules governing transportation, attempted to formulate a 
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uniform classification. They did so. They reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but there was difficulty in 
securing adoption of their report. That report was spread upon 
the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, I 
believe, since that time nothing, practically, has been accom- 
plished. My own attention has been drawn to the subject a 
good deal during the last year; and my thoughts, though 
crude, I will oflfer to the Convention. 

There has been raised in my mind a doubt whether an abso- 
lutely uniform system of classification is attainable. There has 
been raised in my mind a doubt whether absolutely uniform 
classification is desirable. And yet, I have no doubt that we all 
ought to labor toward an approximation, as close an approxi- 
mation as is practicable, to uniform classification. The dif- 
ficulties that arise in consequence of differing classifications are 
too familiar, at least to members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to leave in their minds any doubt that much trouble 
arises therefrom. And yet, gentlemen, we have a great coun- 
try. It is not a uniform country. It is a country of mountains 
and heavy grades, of plains and easy grades. Some of the rail- 
roads that serve this couqtry are crowded with local freight and 
local passenger business; others have, comparatively, very 
little. The circumstances and conditions that surround the pro- 
duction of articles differ very much. Let me give you two 
instances that I suppose are quite familar to all of you to illus- 
trate what has been done by a variance from uniformity. I 
think it was ten or fifteen years ago, possibly twenty years ago, 
that it occurred to the managers of railroads in the West to 
notice the fertility of the Western fields in the production of 
oats. They also noticed that almost all the oatmeal that went 
upon the tables of consumers was Scotch oatmeal. The man- 
agers, I believe, put their heads together and said : We have a 
country capable of producing any amount of oats, and it seems 
a little strange that we should all eat Scotch oatmeal. Now, 
can we not, in some way, bring about the consumption by the 
American people of an American oatmeal, if we make it possi- 
ble to produce it ourselves ? How was that done? It was done 
by giving oatmeal a very low classification, which, I believe, 
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was nearly, if not altogether, as low as the classification on 
flour. The result is, that to-day Americans eat American oat- 
meal almost universally. Another illustration: Some years 
ago, in California, some railroad manager plucked a bunch of 
grapes, and he observed the cluster, when cured, very much 
resembled the raisin of commerce. He began to investigate 
the question, whether or not there was any grape grown in Cali- 
fornia that would make a raisin. He satisfied himself that 
there was such a grape produced in California. He then con- 
sulted with the other railroad managers in California, and pro- 
posed that they should so classify the raisin grape as to encour- 
age raisin culture in that State. I do not know whether I ma3r 
say that the California raisin now supplies the market ; I think: 
I could not say that, but I can say that, as a result, the Cali- 
fornia raisin is becoming a very potent factor in American com- 
merce. 

I mention these two instances to show how, by a little vari- 
ance from uniformity, much good may result. I think in all 
our efforts to bring about uniform classification this thought 
must be kept prominent in our minds, namely : That conditions 
of production do differ, and that those differing conditions call 
for differing treatment. With that idea engrafted upon the idea 
of uniform classification, I believe it is very desirable that we 
should have it as soon as possible, making those exceptions 
which seem absolutely necessary. 

We labor under very great difficulties at this day from the 
fact that for probably the first thirty or forty years of railroad 
work, there is absolutely no history of its development. I think 
we may say that, prior to about the year 1870, the previous 
part of railroad operation is prehistoric. There were no com- 
missions, no boards, no officers, who were looking upon this 
system of transportation and noting results; and the consequence 
is, we do not know a great deal about the origin of many things 
now regarded as necessary in the investigation of the question 
of classification. I remember last year when we were in Cin- 
cinnati, investigating a matter there, an inquiry was made how 
a certain system of rates came to be adopted. The question 
was propounded to an expert witness, a gentleman of long expe- 
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rience in railroad business, and his answer was« ''I do not know; 
I think it must have grown up, as Topsy did." That is cer- 
tainly true about the origin or beginning of railroad work. It 
grew up. It was a new business. 

It was the first time in the world that there had been a high- 
way that could be used by only one, with a vehicle that could 
only be used by one. And the gentlemen who in those days 
managed railroads were every day meeting new and difl&cult 
problems, and it was during this time that I have referred to, 
the prehistoric period, that the system of transportation grew 
up. It grew up, not planned and systematized as it should have 
been. First this thing was done and then that thing was done, 
and all that we are able to say about the classification now is this, 
that it was an attempt on the part of those engaged in transpor- 
tation to so arrange the burdens of charges that they might, so 
far as possible, bear equally upon those requiring transportation 
service. 

Now, that there are anomalies in the present systems, that 
there are differing results, and that there are troubles, is evident 
^o every one. I remember when I was a member of the Iowa 
Railway Commission — my friend Mr. Dey is here and will 
remember it well — that a certain gentleman in the plate-glass 
business in Des Moines bought some plate-glass ; I believe he 
bought it in Newark, New Jersey, and had it shipped to the 
city of Des Moines. He ascertained what the rate was, and he 
liad his glass skipped. When the glass reached Chicago it was 
there iransferred to the Rock Island Railroad, and the classifica 
tion was changed from a lower to a much higher class. The 
Tesult of the change was that when the gentleman got his plate- 
^lass in the city of Des Moines he found that his profits and 
something more were gone if he paid the rate. He brought the 
matter before our Commission and asked us to examine it. We 
examined his bill and we found there was printed on the bill in 
£ne print, ''Subject to changes of classification." The whole 
trouble had come from the fact that plate-glass went up in 
classification when it reached Chicago. Not knowing that fact 
liimself, and the initial carrier not knowing it or not thinking 
of it, he was misled into a deal or a business transaction which 
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proved a loss to him. We fortunately were enabled to save 
him from immediate loss by suggesting to the railroad company in 
question that it was perhaps right and just that he should have 
the rate asked for in that case and the railroads granted it. 
That was before the day when special favors could not be 
granted. 

But that kind of thing is going on every day. Now there are 
many methods by which classifications might be made more 
harmonious than they are at the present time. Those methods 
ought to be studied, but we meet the difficulty in classification 
which we all saw presented so clearly yesterday with reference 
to the adoption of a particular kind of car coupler. When we 
come to the classification that is to be uniform, you will find 
a great many varying views. People who are accustomed to a 
certain classification, and find it works well for them, are apt to 
think it will work well for everybody else. 

Yet, as I said in opening my remarks, our country is a very 
great country, covering a great variety of climates and conditions, 
and it will be absolutely impossible, in my judgment, to make 
an absolutely iron-clad classification that will suit every case. 
But that much of the anomaly and much of the inequality 
could be removed by careful study, I do sincerely believe. I 
believe it to be very desirable. Classification is intimately con- 
nected with rate-making. My friend from South Carolina, Mr. 
Duncan, did not get any particular answer as to what is a reason- 
able rate. I never heard of one. I doubt if we ever will hear 
of one. What is the reasonable price of a bushel of corn? Can 
any one tell me? To-day it might be one thing, to-morrow 
another. What is the reasonable price of any article? Can 
anyone tell me? No, because it varies according to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions that surround the article in question. 
So that the only abstract definition that I have been able to 
formulate in my own mind in regard to a reasonable rate would 
not help anybody very much because it is too general. It would 
be about this: The reasonable price of any article is usually 
fixed in a contest between the buyer and seller. The buyer 
says cheap, cheap; the seller says high, high. By the consid- 
eration of the surrounding circumstances they finally come to a 
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conclusion or agree upon a price. If you do not interfere with 
them, they will usually come to a reasonable price. 

The peculiarity of the railroad system is that the seller of 
transportation is at liberty, apparently, to fix the price, while 
the buyer is not at liberty to stand and dicker, and in a position 
to carry on his part of the fight or contest. Now, about all 
that can be done is to lend some aid to the buyer so that he may, 
if possible, be put upon an equality with the seller. And then 
if they are equal in their condition, equal in their fitness for the 
struggle, the result of their contest will bring about a reasonable 
price. 

Classification has been devised to try to arrange this matter 
so far as it had any reason in its original conception — and I 
think it had reason. It was not arbitrarily thrown into the 
transportation problem, but it was the attempt to equalize these 
burdens. We are in a field that will always be difficult ; in a 
field that will always require the closest thought, and there is 
no question, no kind ot work, that demands such absolute fear- 
lessness, such absolute impartiality, buch perfect sense of jus- 
tice, as the work of those who attempt to regulate this trans- 
portation question. 

The Chairman. Will you remark further, gentlemen, upon 
this subject? 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. I have listened with a great deal of inter- 
est to what Judge McDill has said on this subject of classifica- 
tion, and with the most profound respect for his views I cannot, 
as I look at it now, concede the idea that uniformity of classifi- 
cation must be abandoned. It occurs to me that there are rea- 
sons prevalent that the difficulties that he suggests can, to a 
great extent, at least, be got along >\ith. 

The change of classification has produced innumerable evils, 
and we in the West have suffered from them perhaps more than 
in the East. Our population is comparatively sparse, and the 
articles we have to ship are very heavy, and those we receive 
are very heavy. But every time, one of the greatest difficulties 
we meet with, and constantly meet with, is this increase of 
rates by change of classification. A man may make his contract 
in the West for certain things. He may make his contract with 
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the purchaser or with the seller to deliver certain goods there, and 
when they reach there, his freights — and he is compelled to pay 
them, of course — are very much greater than he expected, and 
he meets with the difficulty the Judge has mentioned. 

Now, it occurs to me that this subject of classification is like 
everything else in the railway business — it is in the line of 
growth. In the general Western classification there are ten 
classes, the first to the fifth, and the letters from A to E. If 
you attempt to confine all your products to these general classi- 
fications, I admit that it can not be done. But it does seem to 
me that it is possible to increase the number of classes, so that 
you can put articles that are homogeneous in the same class. I 
see no reason why, instead of ten classes you should not have 
twenty, if necessary, and place in those twenty classes articles 
that are alike in character and value. 

My attention was recently called to this by a matter that came 
before the Iowa Board within the last two weeks. We have a 
class that is called E, which is the lowest of all the freights. In 
that we ship grain, brick, and a variety of articles of that class. 
The Iowa Commissioners some two or three j^ears ago, in fixing 
rates, as the great northwestern part of our State is a large pro- 
ducer of hay, put hay in that class. A short time ago the rail- 
road companies appeared before the Commissioners and asked 
an increase of rates, a change of the classification of hay. Their 
argument was certainly logical, and it was this: Your classifica- 
tion E is the lowest of all your classes. It involves a presump- 
tive occupation of all that your car will hold. Your car is made 
for twenty-five or thirty tons. Nothing should be in class E 
except such articles as will load the car to its full capacity. 
Now, you can not get in more than half a car load of hay. Well, 
the logic of that seems to be irresistible. But, we said, can not 
you increase the number of your classes, and put in them those 
things that are alike in character; makQ changes that will cover 
almost every class of things that are alike and make your class- 
ification uniform, and then govern what you attempt to govern 
by classification by rates ? 

I should regret exceedingly to have this Convention express 
the idea that uniformity of classification must be given up. 
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The Chairman. Is there anything further, gentlemen ? 

Commissioner Knapp. Mr. Chairman, there is a gentleman 
here present who, to my knowledge, is especially familiar with 
this general subject. He has had occasion to deal with it, both 
from the practical standpoint of a railroad officer and also from 
the more theoretical view of a writer on transportation topics. 
I refer to Mr. James Peabody, of Chicago, editor of the Railway 
Review, I, therefore, move that the privilege of the floor be 
extended to him, that he may address the Convention on this 
subject. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, the privilege of the 
floor will be extended to Mr. Peabody, and I am sure there will 
be none. 

There was no objection. 

The Chairman. May we have the pleasure of hearing from 
you, Mr. Peabody? 

Mr. Peabody. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Con- 
vention, I thank you for this courtesy. I am not accustomed to 
speaking to a body of this kind without preparation, and my 
habit of life is such as almost to require me to put my ideas on 
paper to make them intelligible; >et I cannot refuse, and, in 
fact, am glad to have the opportunity of emphasizing, so far as 
I may be able to do so, the idea just expressed by Commissioner 
Dey, and with him to hope that the idea of uniform classifica- 
tion shall not be abandoned by this body. 

So far as I have been able to arrive at any conclusion in con- 
nection with this question, after a study of the subject extend- 
ing over a period of at least twenty years — always with the 
idea of uniform classification in view — I have come to the firm 
conviction that the solving of the problem of reasonable rates 
depends wholly upon the question of classification. Or to put 
it in another way, determine the relation of rates, and you 
will largely determine the reasonableness of rates. Some years 
ago, while acting in the railway capacity referred to by Com- 
missioner Knapp, I attempted the formulation of a uniform clas- 
sification by taking all the existing forms of classification and 
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attempting to amalgamate them. After working some three 
years on that line I was forced to abandon it, because I found 
that the nnmber of classes required so far exceeded the possi- 
bilities of tariff-making as to make it impracticable. We have 
at present in the Western classification, nominally, ten classes, 
as stated by Commissioner Dey, but practically we have but 
four or five, for the reason that the same articles are classified 
in two different ways — by carloads and by less than carloads. 
All, or nearly all, the articles included in the classification are 
designated in both a carload and less than carload classes ; the 
latter running from first to fourth or fifth class, and the carloads 
from A to E. It is apparent that the immense number of articles 
which go to make up a classification can not be properly limited 
within such narrow bounds, but if we are going to continue our 
present forms, and at the same time attempt to classify all 
articles, as Commissioner McDill says, in a homogeneous way, 
we shall have about one hundred and fifty classes — perhap:> 
more — and that would exceed the limit of any possible tariff. 

Reference has been made to the Uniform Classification Com • 
mittee, and the attempt that it made to formulate and introduce 
a uniform classification. I do not know that I will be revealing 
any state secrets in saying that in certain quarters it was under- 
stood from the first that that classification would not be adopted 
by the railroads. This Convention will remember that the 
honored ex-chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
addressed a gathering of Western railroad officials, and told 
them, in very plain language, that they must proceed to the 
adoption of a uniform classification, or the Commission would 
undertake that duty for them. They proceeded to work out, 
but never adopted, the classification. So that the effect of the 
movement was simply to put off the evil day. The thing is 
impossible of accomplishment on that line. A railway official 
can not agree to classification that will work hardships to the 
industries located on his line and do justice to his employers. 
One official, for instance, having no agricultural implement 
industry on his line cares very little for the classification on 
such articles. Another official, with an industry of that char- 
acter contributing to his local traffic, is urgent about it. He 
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wants it placed on, at least, an equally good footing with any 
similar industry in the country, and will strenuously contend 
against what he may be pleased to consider an injustice being 
inflicted on that particular industry. Another railroad has 
another industry which it protects, and so on ; so that all over 
the country you will find that each of the railway officials are 
directly and properly interested in the industries on his own 
line. That is why they can not get together and agree on a 
uniform classification. That work must be done by some such 
body as this, or by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
some one delegated by them for that purpose. 

It may not be amiss just here to indicate a line for you to con- 
sider in this connection. The products of the country in their 
original movable form — perhaps I may say the raw material — 
may be divided into six, seven or possibly eight different classes. 
Agricultural products, such as grain, hay, fruits, etc., may be 
placed in one class, mining products in another, forest products 
in another, and so on. Given the rate on logs, for illustration, 
which is this last-named product in its first merchantable form 
of transportation, and you can easily £x, the relation that logs 
shall bear to all' other articles growing out of that class of mate- 
rial, by determining the additional percentage properly attaching 
to each change of form, taking into consideration its bulk, 
liability to damage, the value of the work put into it, the 
amount of business furnished by the particular article, and that 
other much abused factor, what the traffic will or ought to bear. 
So, also, with iron ore, and iron in its useful and improved 
forms; or grain with an ascending scale of classification with 
each changed form. And so, throughout these various classes 
of raw material you can determine what relation the improved 
forms shall bear to the original form. This determined, and 
you will have a classification which each section of the country 
can apply to its own particular products, under an arrangement 
of rates suited to its own particular needs. 

Now, referring for a moment to the question of a reasonable 
rate. There is no such thing. Judge McDill has referred to it 
as something in ordinary commerce, to be determined between 
buyer and seller, all articles other than railway rates being 
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determined in that way, and, as he puts it, if we can only aid 
the buyer in buying we shall come nearer to the conditions 
which exist in all other lines of trade. I think he, for the mo- 
ment, forgot a radical difference which exists, in that the law 
assumes the right to say what the railroad companies shall 
charge for the transportation of a bushel of wheat, but it does 
not assume to say what the owner shall charge for the title to 
that bushel of wheat. Now, if you will determine this relation 
of rates you will have put into your own hands a means by which 
you can determine a reasonable rate for your own section. 

But what I want to emphasize is the point that in fixing the 
relation of rates you should have especially in mind the ques- 
tion of what the traffic will bear, properly considered. Does it 
make any difference to Judge McDill, when he is out in Des 
Moines, Iowa, whether the hat which he buys in a store pays a 
rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds from Chicago, or jjy.so per 100 
pounds? The price of the hat would be the same in either case. 
But it does make a difference whether the tariff on grain is 15 
or 15^ cents per 100 pounds, and it is so with the large bulk of 
commodities transported, such as grain, coal, iron, etc. In my 
opinion the rates on that class of commodities^ are too high, 
while the rates on the clothes you wear, the silks you buy for 
your wives and daughters at home are much too low. In the 
fixing of this relation of rates you can determine all those ques- 
tions and distribute among the various articles of commerce the 
amount that they should properly bear. No one now knows 
what that rate should be. We do not as yet even know the cost 
of transportation. We are working that way, learning each j'-ear 
more and more of the actual earnings and expenses of the rail- 
road companies, and in time we may be able to arrive at an 
accurate basis of rates, if we shall have first determined the 
proper relation of rates which should exist between the various 
commodities. 

Mr. Duncan. Mr. President, as I said yesterday, I think the 
Railroad Commissioners, to get any good out of this meeting, 
any practical good, have to make an experience meeting of it. 
Let every man give his experience; let him throw it into the 
heap, and if there are any grains of wheat, well, you get them ; 
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if of Straw, it will be burned up. And, as I have asked for an 
experience meeting, I ought to practice what I preach, and, 
therefore, I will occupy your time a few minutes and say some- 
thing of my experience as a Railroad Commissioner in South 
Carolina, about classification. 

About twelve years ago, when the Commission went to work 
to make rates in South Carolina, they also made a classification, 
what was known as the South Carolina classification; and it 
was put in operation in our State together with our standard 
tariff of rates. Now, it was not long before there was a great 
deal of confusion, because the railroads passing through our 
State used what they called the Southern Railway and Steam- 
ship Classification, which was got up by an association of 
railroads, the associated railroads of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, tnat were using that classification through those States 
and, in fact, throughout the entire South. These roads came up 
to us and said : *' Gentlemen, why can't you adopt our classifica- 
ti on ? Why can *t you Commissioners adopt the Southern Railway 
and Steamship Association Classification?' * And when we began 
to compare the two classifications, we found there were certain 
articles in that. classification which made them charge higher 
rates than they were willing to haul for in our State. Take our 
factory products, which were greatly reduced after the war, 
they ship out our factory products in fifth class as against second 
class on the same articles coming from the North. 

When we began to point out these particular articles that 
were applicable to our own State, and which they were willing 
to haul at a low rate in our own State, they said : '* You adopt 
our classification and then make an exception of these articles ; 
we will haul them for a less rate in your State than in the other 
States.'* So we have in South Carolina to-day what is known 
as a classification of the Southern Railway and Steamship Asso- 
ciation with the South Carolina Railway exception sheet. 

Now, with regard to the diversity of interests in this country, 
or the diversity of articles raised in certain teritories which are 
entitled to a lower rate in those territories, why can't we have 
a uniform classification with an exception sheet in every State? 
The classification I referred to awhile ago is used from New 
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York to Texas, all along down the Atlantic coast, and there is 
no change, in that they can not make any change in that without 
they submit that change to the different Commissions, because a 
change in classification is always a changfe in rates. We do not 
suffer at all with regard to the change in classification, because 
this classification can not be changed until it is submitted to the 
different State Commissions that have the same law as in South 
Carolina; each State has an exception sheet; South Carolina 
and Georgia, and these other Southern States have the same 
thing; Georgia has her own classification, but it is almost iden- 
tical with the classification I refer to. The other Southern 
States are using this classification all the way through, and they 
have exception sheets. It seems to me that we could use 
throughout the country a certain uniform classification, with the 
exceptions that apply to each local tariff. 

The Chairman. Anything further, gentlemen, upon this topic? 

Commissioner McDill. Mr. Chairman, I may have been mis- 
understood; if I was understood as being opposed to an attempt 
to approximate a uniform classification, I certainly was misun- 
derstood; and what the gentleman from South Carolina has just 
said meets exactly the difficulty that I have thought I had seen 
in attempting an absolutely uniform classification. What I 
intended or tried to make plain was, that there would neces- 
sarily be exceptions, or else the different States and the different 
communities would find certain of their industries injuriously 
affected by an iron-clad classification. I believe that we ought 
to try to get as near a uniform classification as possible, and that 
we ought to keep in mind all the time the other fact that prob- 
ably there will necessarily be exceptions to any general rule. 
They will be absolutely necessary to the proper development 
of the industries of the country. 

The Chairman. If there is anything further 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. I would like, as an expression of the 
views of this Convention, to offer two resolutions that were 
introduced here last year; it seems to me that they will keep : 

Resolved, That we believe that still further advance toward uniform 
classification of freights will promote the welfare and convenience of ship- 
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pers and of the railroad companies, and we commend a conservative but 
persistent effort to that end. 

Resolved, This Convention recognizes the difficulties that stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of this purpose. It is believed that the end in 
view can only be attained by the exercise of Federal authority, and we 
respectfully present the subject to the Interstate* Commerce Commission, as 
one worthy of their persistent and continued effort, to the end that a sys- 
tem of uniform classification of freights applicable to every part of the 
United States shall ultimately come to be an accomplished fact. 



I feel rather anxious, before we drop this subject, that this 
Convention express again the views that we entertainec* last 
year. 

The Chairman. You have heard the resolution read, gentle- 
men ; do you wish to discuss it ? What page is that on ? 

Mr. Dey. Page 203. 

The Chairman. If you do not care to discuss it, the question 
will be upon the adoption of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The Chairman. I am directed by the assistant secretary to 
ask the members to- report to him any error, omissions, or any- 
thing that requires correction in the record of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings. 

I am also instructed to say that President Cleveland will be 
happy to receive the members of the Convention and their ladies, 
if there are any with them, at one o'clock, and for this purpose, 
we will this morning take our recess half after twelve, and meet 
on the steps of the White House just before one o'clock. 

The next order is No. VI on the call, '* Pooling of Freights and 
Division of Earnings." Any remarks on that subject? This is 
a matter with which Congress has wrestled considerably : per- 
haps this Convention can deal with it. If you are not prepared 
to say anything on that subject at the present time we can pass 
it. Does any one desire to remark upon the seventh topic 
named — "Abuses Caused by Use of Shippers' Cars in Railway 
Equipment?" 
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It will be remembered by those who were present last year 
that we had an exceedingly able paper on that subject by the 
late Mr. Wheeler, of the Illinois Commission, and you will also 
remember that, coming at the late hour it did, no action 
whatever was taken, except to accept the report, and no discus- 
sion whatever took place in regard to it. 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, that report I thought to be 
one of the ablest papers ever presented to this Convention, and 
as there are a great many gentlemen here now who were not 
present at that time, and possibly may not have heard it — I 
merely suggest, I don't offer it as a resolution, but I suggest 
that it might be policy to have that report re read. If there is 
any gentleman here that feels that way and would call it up, I 
certainly should be glad to have those gentlemen who were 
here last year have their minds refreshed by a reading of the 
report now. 

The Chairman. The matter is in your possession, or control, 
rather. What is the pleasure of the Convention in regard to it? 

No. VIII is the article named next. Let it be understood, 
gentlemen, in passing along this way, if hereafter any gentle- 
man desires to call up any one of the subjects we pass over, I 
trust he will feel at liberty to do so. No. VIII is "Harmony in 
Railway Legislation.'' I have the impression that we had a 
Committee appointed on the subject of Railway Legislation. 

Assistant Secretary Decker. At the last meeting it was dis- 
continued. 

• The Chairman. It will be remembered by gentlemen present 
last year that the report of the committee in general was to this 
effect, that so far as specific action by our body was concerned, it 
did not seem to that committee that anything more was desirable, 
but that we should all endeavor to secure in our several States 
action in harmony. That point has been recommended by the 
American Bar Association, to wit : The appointment in each 
State of a Commission upon the subject. I do not know to 
what extent that has been followed. I am happy to say, in our 
State — Connecticut — Governor Morris has sent in the names of 
five gentlemen for that purpose, but I do not know whether the 
Governor's appointments have been acted upon yet. I have 
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reason to believe that our State will fall into line. At our last 
meeting there were only five States which had appointed such 
Commissions. If we do, it will make six. Whether there have 
been any more or not, you gentlemen may know better than 
I do. 

The next subject before us is No. IX — "Territorial Assign- 
ments of Statistics of Operation/* and under that head will prop- 
erly come the following resolution, handed to the Chair by Mr. 
Teisburg, of Minnesota : 

Resolved, That the Chairman appoint a committee of five, of which the 
Statistician to the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be chairman, to 
take into consideration the feasibility of securing from railway companies 
a statement of freight revenue classified according to the character of 
freight carried ; and the feasibility of securing actual operating expenses, 
by States, and to report to the next Convention blank forms for such 
statements. 



Mr. Teisburg, of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the Committee 
on Uniformity in Railway Accounts yesterday reported in favor 
of discontinuing the division of operating expenses between 
passenger and freight. We did not, at that time, recommend 
anything as a substitute, and one of the objects of this' resolu- 
tion is to devise some means to obtain other statistics that will 
be more valuable than the statistics that we have now con- 
cluded to abandon, and I therefore move the adoption of this 
resolution. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, will you discuss the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Teisburg? 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania. I ask that the resolution be 
re-read. 

The resolution was read again by the assistant secretary. 

The Chairman. Does any gentleman wish to be heard? 

Mr. Frhkman, of Rhode Island. I doubt whether the rail- 
road companies can, or will, give a correct account of freight 
revenue divided according to the classification of freights, because 
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with US they put in the same car several different classes of 
freight. I doubt whether they can, or will, give an account of 
the operating expenses of the road, because operating expenses 
with us carry necessary expenses for legislation and a great 
many other things for which the railroads expend money, which 
are put in the general account of the expenses as '* miscella- 
neous.'* ** Operating expenses " covers a great deal. It is the 
same as it is with gas companies, or any company of that kind, 
trying to get a charter or franchise from the city council, or from 
the Legislature. You will find that *' operating expenses " can 
be stretched a good deal, and made to cover a multitude of 
sins. I think it is perhaps desirable, but I doubt very much 
whether you will succeed in getting it anywhere near correct, 
and any calculation you might base upon such information 
would very likely be erroneous. I would like to see a way 
devised by which it ran be accomplished. 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania. The proposition to get at a 
true basis is all right, but the diflSculty which a committee of 
this kind would encounter in ascertaining the cost of operation 
in each State of the Union would be very great. I do not see 
how it can be ascertained. For instance, a road running through 
the State of Rhode Island — carrying freight through the State of 
Rhode Island, from New York to Boston — how would the 
authorities in Rhode Island, or the corporations whose lines 
run through that State, ascertain what proportion of opera- 
tions were properly chargeable to the State of Rhode Island? 
The scheme to get at a proper basis to ascertain the .cost of 
operation, or the effort to get at the cost of operation, is 
most commendable, but when it is undertaken to ascertain the 
cost in each State, I don't believe that it can be done; I don't 
believe you can even arrive at a respectable approximation of 
such cost. 

A Member. Could not that resolution be so amended as to 
strike out that portion which relates to the securing of operating 
expenses by States ? 

Mr. Teisburg, of Minnesota. I am perfectly willing to have 
that stricken out. I put that in there because, if feasible, it 
would be a great advantage to the rate-making States. Of course, 
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this committee is charged only with the duty of finding out 
whether it is feasible or not, to investigate the feasibility of it, 
and I certainly think, if it could be done, it would be of great 
advantage to those States where Commissions are empowered 
and directed to make rates. I cannot see any harm in it. 

The Chairman. There is no motion to amend at present. 
The question, as it stands, will be upon the resolution as pro- 
posed and read. Any further remarks upon it, gentlemen? 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman. Is there any further discussion upon the 
subject as indicated by No. IX, Territorial Assignment of Statis- 
tics of Operation ? 

No response. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, do you desire to offer anything 
under subject No. X — Overcharges? 

No response. 

The Chairman. These six subjects, gentlemen, include all 
of those presented by the Committee on Order of Business. If 
there is anything else which any member desires to present for 
our consideration, I trust he will feel the utmost freedom in 
suggesting it. We are here for discussion, and for the purpose 
of endeavoring to get at each other's views, and it is immaterial 
how informally that is done, so long as it gets before us. 

Mr. Seymour, of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, as an invitation 
has been extended to the members of this Convention to engage 
in a little target practice, perhaps I may be excused for offering 
for consideration a subject which, I think, is of great importance 
to all the States of the Union. Many of the evils which result 
from the overcapitalization of our railway companies, I think, 
could be remedied if the Committee on Uniform Railway I^egis- 
lation could recommend and secure the adoption of such legis- 
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lation in all the States as would regulate and control the issue of 
capital and bonds by railway companies when they are organized. 

For instance, pass laws which shall regularly require the par 
value of the capital stock issued to be paid into the treasury of 
the company to start with, so that the capital stock shall mean 
something more than simply a piece of paper which has been 
printed and presented to the bondholders who furnish the money 
for the building of a road; then require that only such an amount 
of bonds shall be issued as is equal to one-half the amount 
actually expended in the construction and equipment of the 
railroad. Then a railroad bond means something. It has a 
double security, and people who invest in them have something 
of a standard value more than simply a printed piece of paper 
that is issued without limit. In this way the public secure the 
construction of railroads and their capitalization at their actual 
cost, and you have something like a safe and sound basis upon 
which to consider what is a reasonable rate, for however we 
may try to divorce the subjects, a reasonable rate seems to be 
founded upon this, that it should be such a rate as will pay the 
cost of operation and a fair return upon the amount of capital 
invested. Now, if this Convention could, by its influence, 
secure uniformity of legislation in all the States, regulating the 
issue of the capital stock and bonds of our railroad companies, 
it would not have met in vain, but, in my opinion, would 
secure a very desirable result. 

The Chairman. May we hear from other gentlemen ? Par- 
don the Chair for saying that I think we labor under some 
disadvantage at this meeting, because of the fact that so many 
of the members have not been with us at former meetings, and 
have possibly a not unnatural hesitancy in taking part. I wish 
that for the little time that remains to us that feeling could 
be banished, and that you all would feel you should take part 
as in a friendly gathering of gentlemen all interested in pre- 
cisely the same matters. 

Mr. Paddock, of Illinois. There is one of the topics passed 
over in regard to which I would like to make a motion; that is 
the seventh. I move that that matter be referred to a com- 
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mittee of five to report to the next Convention, the committee 
to be appointed by the Chairman. 

The resolution presented is as follows : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, b}- the Chairman, to 
consider the subject of abuses caused by use of shippers' cars in railway 
equipment, and report to the next Convention. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman. I am requested by the Secretary to say that 
if any gentleman has any doubt as to his being recorded as 
present, to please speak to the Secretary about it, 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer the 
following: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to take up the general 
subject of the propriety of competing roads dividing between them the net 
proceeds of their earnings, or what is commonly known as pooling, and 
report to the next Convention. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. MiLi^s, of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move tttat the 
Chair appoint a committee of five on the Uniform Classification 
of Freights, to report at the next meeting of the Convention. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Dey, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, what are we considering 
now? 

The Chairman. We are waiting for any resolutions that may 
be offered. We have three-quarters of an hour that we may 
spend in an informal way. It is not necessary that we take our 
recess or adjournment. There are also some formal matters yet 
to be disposed of. 

Mr. Dey. I would like to say one thing. As the invitation to 
call upon President Cleveland is to the members, their wives, 
and, I suppose, their daughters are included, I would like to be 
excused in time to make that call, and give the ladies a little 
time for preparation. 
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I have a resolution which would come in properly at the close 
of the Convention, but I would like to offer it now if there is no 
objection. Am I at liberty to do so? 

The Chairman. There seems to be no objection. 

Mr. Dey. I then desire to offer the following resolutions : 

ResoWed, That the thanks of the Convention be extended to Hon. George 
M. Woodruff for his able and courteous performance of the duties of Chair- 
man of the Convention. 

Resolved further, That our thanks are hereby extended to Hon. Edward 
A. Moseley, Secretary, and Mr. Martin S. Decker, Assistant Secretary of 
this Convention, for their intelligent service, and also for the courtesies 
extended to the members and committees of this Convention, and to the 
several Railroad Commissioners of the country at all times. 

Mr. Dey. As this is somewhat personal to the Chairman, I 
will put the question. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Paddock, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have a resolution 
to offer: 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed, of which the Chairman 
of this Convention shall be chairman, to call the next Convention, and 
that the call shall be made for the first Wednesday in May, 1894, at 
Washington, and that the present Secretary of the Convention act as 
secretary of this committee, and of all committees appointed to report to 
the next Convention. 

Mr. Chairman. Inasmuch as I was Vice-Chairman last year, 
and was a member of the committee to call this meeting, and 
have been honored by you by being made Chairman of this 
meeting, it seems to me it would be much better that the head 
of the committee should be some one else. Will you be kind 
enough to strike out that part of the resolution? 

Mr. Paddock. I have done so, and have changed the date a 
little, so it will read as follows : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to call the next Con- 
vention, and that the call shall be made for the second Tuesday in May, 
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1894, at Washington, and that the present Secretary of the Convention act 
as secretary of this committee, and of all committees appointed to report 
to the next Convention, 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman. I embrace this occasion of saying to the 
members of this Convention that, having been a member of the 
committee to call the Convention last year, I know it will be 
regarded as a very great favor if you will all, during the year, 
consider in your own minds any matter that may be presented to 
you, or any subj ect that you may desire to bring before the Conven- 
tion, and that you will send your views upon it to the Secretary. 
It will bring a variety of subjects before the Convention, and 
the gentlemen who send in the subjects will no doubt come pre- 
pared to say something upon them. I think it will add very 
greatly to the interest of our next meeting. 

Mr. Duncan, of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
word to say upon the subject of attendance on these conventions. 
In speaking with some of the Commissioners I find some of them 
pay their own expenses here, and the expenses of others are 
paid by their States. I think these expenses ought to be paid 
by the States, and that it would secure a very much greater 
attendance. The results of the meetings would be more general. 
Every Railroad Commission in the United States should be rep- 
resented at these meetings. I think it would be very well if we 
could have some expression of opinion about this matter of 
expenses now. I understand that some of the members of this 
Convention have their expenses paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Governor. 

The Chairman. I have no doubt, if the suggestion could be 
carried into effect, it would increase the attendance. I do not 
know how largely the gentlemen do pay their expenses. I know 
our State has never allowed us anything. We have always paid 
our own way. 

Mr. Duncan. You have no contingent fund ? 

The Chairman. It is confined in its nature to strictly ofl&ce 
expenses. Do you desire to make any motion in regard to this 
matter ? 
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Mr. Duncan. 1 do not know as I could put it in the shape 
of a motion. I thought that perhaps some of the Commissioners 
might not understand that the expenses of some were paid by 
their States, and the others were not. I think one Commissioner 
told me that the Governor paid his expenses out of his con- 
tingent fund. Perhaps, in your State, the Governor might pay 
your expenses out of his contingent fund. 

The Chairman. That has never been intimated to me. 

Mr. Duncan. Possibly he is waiting for you to intimate it to 
him. No, sir; I do not want to make a motion, but I wanted 
to bring it to the attention of the Convention. I believe it 
would be in the public interest if it could be effected. I know 
that when a wide-awake Commissioner comes here and keeps 
his eyes and ears open, it is an advantage to him and to his 
State. I believe it would be well if the five members of this 
committee in issuing the call for the Convention were to say 
something upon the subject in the call and direct attention to it. 

Mr. CANTREiyiy, of Illinois. I desire to offer a resolution : 

Resolved, That all members of this and former Conventions be made 
members of all future Conventions, although they may not then be in 
oflBce, and have the privilege of discussing all questions that may come 
before such Conventions, but they shall not be entitled to vote. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 



Mr. Becker, of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if there is noth- 
ing further before the Convention, I move that we now adjourn. 

The Chairman. If you will pardon me just a minute, I would 
like to a»sk that the privilege be extended to the Chairman, as 
heretofore, to file with the Secretary the names of the members 
of the various committees. 

Mr. Becker. That is understood. 

The Chairman, It has been moved and seconded that the 
Convention do now adjourn sine die. 

The motion was carried. 



STATE RAILROAD COMMISSIONS. 



SHOWINQ OFFIOIAL TITLES AND ADDBESSES, AND NAMES AND 
ADDBESSES OF HEHBEBS AND SEOBETABIES. 



LIST OF 

STATE RAILROAD COMMISSIONS. 

SHOWING OFFICIAL TITLES AND ADDRESSES, AND 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS . 
AND SECRETARIES. 



RAILROAD COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA. 

Montgromery, Ala. 

Henry R. Shorter, Chairman Eufaula, Ala. 

W. C. Tunstall Geeensboro, ** 

J. T. HolUclaw Montgomery, '* 

Charles P. Jackson, Secretary ..'. 
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ARKANSAS-BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

William M. Fishback, Governor, Chairman Little Rock, Ark. 

H. B. Armistead,* Secretary of vState •* " " 

C. B. Mills, Auditor of State ** " " 



STATE BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

James W. Rea, Chairman San Jose, Cal. 

James V. Kelly, Secretary San Francisco, ** 

J. M. Litchfield '' 

Wm. Beckman Sacramento, ** 

•Secretary of Board. 
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COLORADO— RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

Denver, Colo. 

William A. Hamill, Denver, Colo. 

Thomas H. Bates, Secretary, Box 653, ** **• 



CONNECTICUT— BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Geo. M. Woodruff, Chairman Litchfield, Conn. 

William H. Hayward* Colchester, " 

William O. Seymour Ridgefield, ** 

George T. Utley, Clerk Hartford, 



(( 



RAILROAD COMMISSION OF GEORGIA. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

L.N. Trammell, Chairman Marietta, Ga. 

Virgil Powers Macon, ** 

Allen Fort Americus, " 

A. C. Briscoe, Secretary Atlanta, ** 



RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSION OF ILLINOIS. 

Springrfield, 111. 

 

Williams. Cantrell, Chairman Springfield, 111. 

C. F. Lape 

Thomas Gahan Chicago, 

J. W. Yantis, Secretary Springfield, ** 

J. H. Paddock, Assistant Secretary 



<( i( 



(( 
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IOWA— BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. W. Luke, Chairman Hampton, Iowa. 

Peter A. Dey Iowa City, 

George W.Perkins Farragut, 

W. W. Ainsworth, Secretary Des Moines, " 

• Will be succeeded by Alexander C. Robertson, Montville, Connecticut, July i, 1893. 
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KANSAS— BOARD OP RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

AlbertR. Greene. Chairman ^..^....^Lccomptimt Kans. 

W. M. Mitcjiell T^Dpeiui. 

George T. Anthony Ottawa, " 

Charles S. Elliott, Secretary Topeka, ** 



RAILROAD COMMISSION OF KENTUCKY. 

Frankfort, Ky. 

C. C. McChord, Chairman Springfield, Ky. 

Urey Woodson Owensboro, " 

Chas. B. Poyntz Maysville, ** 

D. C. Hardin, Secretary Frankfort, ** 



RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF MAINE. 

Augusta, Me. 

D. N. Mortland, Chairman Rockland, Me. 

A. W. Wildes Skowhegan, 

B. F. Chadboume : Biddeford, 

E. C. Farrington, Clerk, ; Augusta, 
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MASSACHUSETTS— BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

John E. Sanford, Chairman Taunton, Mass. 

Everett A. Stevens Boston, 

William J. Dale, Jr North Andover, 

William A Crafts, Secretary Boston, 



(i 
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MICHIGAN— COMMISSIONER OF RAIL.ROADS. 

Lansing:, Mlcti. 

Simeon R. Billings, Commissioner Lansing, Mich. 

Robert Loughlin , Deputy Commissioner 



<( «i 
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MINNESOTA—RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSION. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Ira 6. Mills, Chairman St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Becker " ** ** 

A. K. Teisburg, Secretary ** '* 



MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD COMMISSION. 

Jackson, Miss. 

J. F. Sessions, President Brookhaven, Miss. 

Walter M. McLaurin Vicksburg, ** 

J. H. Askew Sessumsville, ** 

S. Iv. McLaurin, Secretary jackson, 



it 



MISSOURI—RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSION. 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

T. J. Hennessey, Chairman Jefferson City, Mo. 

H. W. Hickman 

James Cowgill *' 

James Harding, Secretary 
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BOARD OF TRANSPORTATION OF NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

J. C. Allen (Secretary of State) Chairman.^ Ivincoln, Nebr. 

A. R. Humphrey 

J. C. Bartley 

Bugene Moore 

George Hastings. 

W. A. Dilworth, ^ 

J. N. Koontz, - Secretaries. *' ** 

John Johnson, J 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE-BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

Concord, N. H. 

Henry M. Putney, Chairman Manchester, N. H. 

T. Cogswill, Commissioner Gilmanton, 

B. F. Prescott, Clerk Epping, 
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BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF THE STATE 

OF NEW YORK. 
Alba-^y, N. Y. 

Samuel A. Beardsley, Chairman Utica, N. Y. 

Michael Rickard Albany 

Alfred C. Chapin Brooklyn, 

William C. Hudson, Secretary Albany, 

Eugene B. Hastings, Assistant Secretary and 
Accountant " ** 






NORTH CAROLINA BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS 

Raleifirh, N. C. 
J.W.Wilson, Chairman Morgantown, N. C. 

Thomas W. Mason Garysburg, 

E. C. Beddingfield Raleigh, 

H. C Brown, Secretary 



(( 
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NORTH DAKOTA COMMSSIONERS OF RAILROADS. 

Bismarck. N. Dak. 

Peter Cameron, Chairman Bathgate, N. Dak. 

N. P. Ramson Valley City, 

B. B. Stevens Lisbon, 

Finlay Grant, Secretary Bismarck, ** 



OHIO— COMMISSIONER OF RAILROADS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

William Kir kby, Commissioner Columbus, Ohio. 

E. H. Archer, Chief Clerk 



BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF THE STATE OF 

OREGON. 

General Office, Salem, Ore. 
Branch Office, Portland, Ore. 

I. A. Macrum, Chairman Portland, Ore. 

H. B. Compson Klamath Falls, " 

J. B. Eddy Portland, 

Ly<lell Baker, Secretary ** •* 
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PENNSYLVANIA— DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Harrisburgr, Pa. 

T. J. Stewart, Secretary Internal Affairs Harrisburg, Pa. 

I. B. Brown, Deputy Secretary Internal Affairs.... " ** 

RHODE ISLAND RAILROAD COMMISSION. 

Providence, R. I. 

E. L. Freeman Providence, R. I. 

RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia, S. C. 

D'Arcy P. Duncan, Chairman Columbia, S. C. 

Henry R. Thomas Wedgefield, ** 

Jefferson A. Sligh Slighs 

Marcellus T. Bartlett, Secretary Columbia, ** 

SOUTH DAKOTA— RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

Huron, S. Dak. 

E. F. Conklin, Chairman « Clark, S. Dak. 

H. C. Warner Forrestburg, " 

J. R. Brennan Rapid City, 

C. B. Johnson Watertown, 

RAILROAD COMMISSION OF TEXAS. 

Austin, Tex. 

John H. Reagan, Chairman Austin, Tex. 

W. P. McLean " 

h. L. Foster " 

J. J. Arthur, Secretary " 

VERMONT— BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

Genera! Office, Montpeller. Vt. 

Business Office, Hartford, Vt. 

Samuel E. Pingree, Chairman Hartford, Vt. 

Amory Davison Craftsbury, ** 

Leon G. Bagley Rutland, ** 

Alfred E. Watson, Secretary Hartford, ** 
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VIRGINIA RAILROAD COMMISSION. 
Richmond, Va. 

James C. Hill Richmond, Va. 

B. C. Akers, Secretary 



(i ({ 
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WISCONSIN-- RAILROAD COMMISSIONER. 

Madison, Wis. 

Thomas Thompson Madison, Wis. 

John B. Webb, Deputy R. R. Com'rand Sec'y 



(( (( 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING 

OFFICERS. 



OFFICERS. 

D. A. WATERMAN, President Detroit, Mich. 

G. W. Booth, First Vice-President Baltimore, Md. 

J. O. CiyiFFORD, Second Vice-President Chicago, 111. 

C. G. PhiIvIvIPS, Secretary and Treasurer Chicago, 111. 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

* J. C. WEi.i.i?iG, Chicago, 111. t C. I. Sturgis, Chicago, 111. 

* M. Ri^ENACK, Philadelphia, Pa. t M. C H^Ai^iON, St. Paul, Minn. 

* G. L. I4ANSING, San Francisco, Cal. t B. Young, Omaha, Nebr. 

* CARI.T0N Hii,i,Y^R, Augusta, Ga. t S. UTTi,^, New York, N. Y. 



• Term expires May 31, 1893. t Term expires 1894.. 
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